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In accordance with the established custom, this issue of the Journal of Home Economics is de- 
voted mainly to papers presented at the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association held in Chicago, June 23 to 28, 1935. A few addresses, including those 
delivered at the general sessions, appear in full; other papers and discussions, in abstract; several 
are being held for publication in later issues. The proceedings of the business sessions and the 
lists of officers and committees appeared in the Bulletin sent to members of the Association in 
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press the urge that has brought 
together two thousand people 
in this annual convention? 
What is the composite mind of our associa- 
tion? In an effort to answer this question 
I have corresponded with one or two mem- 
bers of each division and department. I 
acknowledge my indebtedness to them. 
That word “together” is significant. Are 
we really together in our attitudes toward 
social and economic policies and in our con- 
ceptions, convictions, and dominant in- 
terests? Our subject matter is a composite 
based upon principles and laws from many 
distinct divisions of knowledge. Our mem- 
bers render service in many different kinds 
of social institutions, with varying func- 
tions. A variety of technics must be em- 
ployed, but unity of purpose must control. 
To formulate policies and define procedures 
that will cause our various paths to con- 
verge, is the incentive that brings us to- 
gether. 

A consideration of contrasts and conflicts 
in any professional field may serve to define 
the path of progress. Few choose to occupy 
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extreme positions, but a look to the right 
and to the left in our ranks may be helpful 
in illuminating the way that for each of us 
seems to lead most directly to the goal we 
all have in view: improvement of homes 
and home life through providing means for 
developinent of wholesome personalities. 

The first contrast that appears is that of 
the type we may call the traditional versus 
academic high style. The adherents of the 
former have much respect for the past, 
speak often of fundamentals and of educa- 
tion for mastery. They emphasize the 
esthetic or scientific aspects but may fail 
to note the economic and sociological. 
They are inclined to think more in terms of 
the classroom and laboratory than of the 
home. They do not so much overrate aca- 
demic value (sound scholarship can hardly 
be too highly regarded) as fail to note obli- 
gations to current problems of the life 
about them. Their philosophy is sound as 
far as it goes, but it lacks completeness. 
We must be socially as well as academically 
constructive. 

The high-style members are up to the 
minute, alert, sensitive, quickly responsive. 
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Extreme responsiveness to the latest is pe- 
culiarly an American trait. In England the 
note is quite different, “It is very, very old,” 
they say with great reverence. We must 
be careful lest the newness of the moment’s 
fancy rather than the worthiness raises it 
in favor. The latest, says the modiste; the 
very newest is the salesman’s note; this 
year’s model in automobiles draws money 
from your pocket; modern says the archi- 
tect; progressive is the watchword of edu- 
cation. 

Intellectual groups express this urge to 
be in the vanguard by their use of the word 
of the hour. Sometimes it is a coined word, 
but more often it is one raised from obscu- 
rity and invested with intensified meaning. 
It is used by some scholar in a meeting of a 
learned society, then appears in a journal, 
is quoted, adopted, passes into high style, 
and then is in turn superseded by a new 
favorite with a slightly different shade of 
meaning, but something of the conception 
remains. “Integrate” rates as high style 
at present, but its days are probably num- 
bered. ‘Frames of reference” is our newest 
note; give it a few more months and a con- 
vention or two, and it will pass into high 
style, serve its purpose, and give place to 
a new favorite. 

This tendency to follow the gleam is not 
to be discounted. It indicates a willing- 
ness and a desire to be forward-going, to 
strive for improvement, and to be ever 
ready to advance, but it must be accom- 
panied by breadth of vision. In our eager- 
ness to be up to date the danger is that in 
adopting the new, something more worthy 
may be discarded or that component parts 
will get out of focus and become in our 
limited view more significant than the situa- 
tion in its entirety. 

Emphases inevitably shift, but funda- 
mental values remain unchanged although 
new depths may be disclosed as our insight 
is clarified. Practices vary, but ultimate 
purposes are not altered in nature although 
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the scope may broaden. Trends of the hour 
have their value and merit careful con- 
sideration, but the everlasting verities must 
dominate. Fundamental conceptions 
deeply rooted, slow growing but enduring, 
are essential to wholesome development. 
There is the story of seeds sown where 
there was no depth of earth, with their 
ready growth and rapid withering. An- 
other story may be told of trees deeply 
rooted but with no give; defiant they stand 
against every wind, but because they cannot 
yield they become twisted, gnarled, and 
stunted. Thorough grounding is a doctrine 
that applied to subject matter cannot be 
overstressed. No less necessary is aware- 
ness of current thought, sensitiveness to the 
needs of the hour, and ability to adjust. 
Another contrast is found between those 
who are complacent and the people whom 
George Bernard Shaw would call the “God 
Sakers,”’ those who must meet each unfor- 
tunate situation with, “For God’s sake let 
us do something.” The complacent ones 
are content to follow day by day a safe, 
circumscribed, well-established _ routine 
while the rest of the world goes by. They 
not so much resist change as fail to realize 
that theearthisturning. They are faithful 
workers but lack awareness. They, like the 
traditionalists, revere the past. On their 
extreme left are those who see all about 
them conditions that call for reform; to 
them the need and the urge to do something 
are simultaneous. Action rather than ac- 
complishment is their measure of success. 
“Complacency will ruin us,” wrote one 
of my correspondents. That is very true. 
But enthusiasm that has only momentum 
may do more to discredit than toaid. Edu- 
cation should lead to a tempering of both 
extremes and a marshalling of forces for a 
steady, effective advance, combining an 
awareness and a sensitive response to need 
with ability to face reality and the habit 
of taking the long view. I have described 
extremes in attitudes of mind in order to 
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contrast types. Few are found on either 
edge, and no position is final if each indi- 
vidual is a vital member of a social group. 

We veer to right or left according to dis- 
position, experience, and situation. What- 
ever the particular position, it has much of 
value to offer. We are grateful even for 
the ultra-complacent when we become a 
trifle weary of the ever-up-and-at-them 
friend. If we are wise, even the most en- 
thusiastic among us will attain a complacent 
mood for at least an hour or two a week and 
from time to time to thank God, as an 
elderly friend of mine once did in my hear- 
ing, that she did not have to run the uni- 
verse. Yet we home economists do have an 
important place in the sun. We must first 
see our organization in its relation to other 
social groups, governmental agencies, al- 
phabetical units, and business enterprises, 
and then, having a clear vision of our na- 
ture, function, and scope, impress those on 
whom our activities impinge with our readi- 
ness to make our contribution. As we are 
here gathered from all parts of the country, 
representing all shades of thought, we shall 
probably gain most from coming in contact 
with those with whom we cannot entirely 
agree. We need in our ranks people who 
are open-minded but not too easily swayed; 
those who are skeptical in approaching a 
problem but wholehearted supporters when 
convinced. 

It is normal and probably desirable that 
where there are contrasting attitudes there 
shall be conflicts in points of view and dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to what is 
most desirable at the moment. Differences 
of opinion may stand in the same relation 
to intellectual development that sports do 
to increasing muscular strength and coordi- 
nation. If we know and obey the rules of 
the game they will furnish the incentive for 
re-examination of our position, convince us 
anew of the rightness of our stand or lead 
us to recognize fallacies in our reasoning, 
and result in modifications for which the 
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situation calls. Two things only are essen- 
tial: unity of spirit and a common purpose. 
With these accepted we should allow others 
the same freedom of opinion that we claim 
for ourselves. 

Among our present conflicts are those 
involved in curriculum building, in coor- 
dinating the scientific and sociological as- 
pects of our field, in the relationship of 
leaders and rank-and-file members, in deter- 
mining the function of our association in 
relation to consumers and consumer in- 
terest. 

We do not all agree in regard to distribu- 
tion of credits and minimum requirements 
in our various curricula. On the one hand 
are those who argue for increased emphasis 
upon the traditional basic courses; others 
view with alarm the meager requirements 
in the social sciences, while always there is 
regret because literature, history, and other 
subjects that contribute to general educa- 
tion do not have more place. 

At the same time, home economics sub- 
ject matter is being enriched and broadened 
year by year. Courses in consumer infor- 
mation, family relationships, and child de- — 
velopment are taking a larger share of 
available credits. It is also apparent that 
more attention should be given to housing. 
A large majority of our students are pre- 
paring to enter a professional field. Can we 
send them out deficient in knowledge, ‘udg- 
ment, or technics in their major fields? 
There are those who think that much of 
what is taught in laboratories can be ac- 
quired on the job. Others feel that home 
economics will be discredited if students are 
not brought to a degree of mastery in their 
work that stands as the expression of home 
economics standards at their best. “Those 


who can, do—those who can’t, teach,” 
expresses the scorn of the so-called practical 
person for one who has knowledge but lacks 
ability to produce successfully. 

The development of opportunities for 
apprentice training in practice teaching, 
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hospital and commercial internships, and in 
certain department store openings may have 
an influence upon the problem. The solu- 
tion may lie along the way of specialization, 
but that does not meet the need of the high 
school teacher or the homemaker. If home 
economics is to take its place as a profession 
we shall probably have to go, as many pro- 
fessions have, to a program beyond the four- 
year curriculum of which the apprentice 
training may be a part. Herein lies a con- 
flict that will never be entirely resolved. 

In the second conflict, which has to do 
with scientific and sociological aspects of 
our subject, two types of specialists are 
involved—some concerned primarily with 
subject matter, others with relational prob- 
lems. We have come rather suddenly into 
a new era. “A recurrent historical period 
which calls for relational rather than ana- 
lytical thinking,” says Eduard Lindeman. 
In earlier days we appeared to concentrate 
on the scientific aspects of our subject mat- 
ter, although those who met at Lake Placid 
from 1899 to 1909 to consider basic phi- 
losophies and to formulate the principles 
that should control, never lost sight of the 
fact that sociological aspects are always 
paramount. 

Those whose work lies along the line of 
nutrition, textiles, or housing must compre- 
hend the varying family situations in which 
information with which they are concerned 
will be utilized. ‘To make their work effec- 
tive there must be insight into fundamental 
and intimate human needs. All home 
economists have an obligation to know 
quite definitely what constitutes a decent 
standard of living in food, housing, clothing, 
medical care, recreation, and security, also 
what relationships exist between standards 
of living and normal family life. 

Those whose function is primarily to use 
data in a relational capacity should realize 
the importance of securing accurate infor- 
mation, appreciate the work involved in 
providing reliable information, and recog- 
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nize assembling and dissemination of in- 
formation as a joint project. 

We have come to have a clearer vision of 
this matter of relationships. A short time 
ago our interest was centered upon the 
child; then we added parents, and parent 
education became a major interest; today 
we are thinking of the family as a whole 
and as interrelated to other families and to 
the community. We conceive of the ideal 
home as a social center with well-ordered 
management, adequate provisions for physi- 
cal needs, a congenial atmosphere, and en- 
riching affectional relationships. Social 
policies of the state exist to foster the main- 
tenance of such homes—this is the state’s 
ultimate function. 

The third conflict is found in conceptions 
of the relation of leaders and rank-and-file 
members to advance movements in our asso- 
ciation. We are inclined to judge our suc- 
cess by those in the forefront. Strong 
national leaders we must have, chosen from 
among those who have as complete knowl- 
edge as is available in one or another divi- 
sions of our subject matter and who are 
fully cognizant of the points at which other 
social groups impinge upon our concerns 
and of the effect of such contacts. Our 
leaders will not guide us aright, however, 
unless they are able to catch the note of 
those who follow, detect failure to under- 
stand, lack of interest, discord and disagree- 
ment, or, more happily, get a response that 
encourages them with renewed strength. 

Because of the nature of our field, suc- 
cess is not attained until what we stand for 
has been translated into the folkways of the 
country. Extension workers and teachers 
who are in close contact with homes occupy 
key positions. A sound suggestion came 
from the homemakers group that they can 
best serve themselves and the association 
by developing study projects on standard- 
ization and labeling and by encouraging dis- 
cussion on consumer legislation and govern- 
mental programs affecting consumers. 
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Our interest in legislation favorable to 
the consumer has drawn fire from opposite 
directions. On the one hand we are accused 
of complete disregard of consumer interest; 
our subservience to business, particularly 
in support of advertising, is astounding; 
we are under quite complete dominance of 
special interests; we are either swayed by 
self-interest or too gullible to know how we 
are being used. Yet at the same time we 
learn that we are bitter enemies of business, 
particularly of advertising; we have reached 
six million women with our pernicious 
propaganda; and the fact that such teaching 
may affect our own incomes should be rea- 
son enough for us to cease and desist. Per- 
haps this cross fire shows that we really are 
traveling in the middle of the road. 

Fostering legislation advantageous to 
homes and family life will always be one 
of our major concerns. Elimination of 
false and misleading advertising is on our 
program also. To our executive secretary, 
editor, and legislative committee our thanks 
are due for their untiring efforts to promote 
desirable legislation and to defeat the 
pernicious attempts to prevent freedom in 
dissemination of scientific information. 

Our primary function is, however, to 
teach consumers to be intelligent buyers 
rather than to protect them. We say that 
the American Home Economics Association 
is the professional organization that repre- 
sents consumer interest. Note please that 
we do not say that we represent the con- 
sumer—that would be a fallacy. Indi- 
vidually and collectively our obligation to 
the consumer is to advise, to lead, to teach 
him, but we should not adopt a protective 
attitude nor develop a guardianship phi- 
losophy. Our success will be measured not 
so much by the laws we may be able to 
place upon the statute books as by the 
power of educated public opinion enforcing 
those statutes. Laws are futile unless the 


people of the country are aware of the need 
for and the effect of their enforcement. 
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Along with the job of educating the con- 
sumer is that of advising business of the 
things it must do to retain or to regain 
public confidence. Condemnation of all 
that is unfair and misleading is necessary. 
The battle is continuous, but it need not 
be fought singlehanded. Our greatest allies 
—and indeed they carry the major part of 
the burden—are those members of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises whose pur- 
pose is identical with our own—intelligent 
buying combined with honest selling. It is 
their purpose because along that way lies 
more ultimate profit with self-respect and 
the compensation that public confidence 
affords—ours because a better standard of 
living may be maintained. There are those 
who claim that consumers and producers 
have opposite interests and that the only 
hope for the consumer is in laws to protect 
him. Our program should have strong 
positive aspects, such as insistance on a 
reliable basis for consumer judgments to 
guard against purveyors who offer com- 
modities and services good in themselves 
but at prices out of proportion to their 
value, and laws to rid society of the fringe 
of cheats and fly-by-nights. In addition, 
recognition of honest dealing and a domi- 
nant spirit of fair play is most effective. 

Let us take an aggressive stand with busi- 
ness and say to its representatives, “If we 
assume responsibility for training well- 
informed, fair-minded, appreciative con- 
sumers, will you respond by helping to 
discard and discredit those who are unfair 
in your ranks?” At the present time, when 
there is so much suspicion, a program to 
exploit honesty might be in order. 

For the dishonest dealer loss of trade is 
most effective treatment, but the unin- 
formed buyer can neither reward the honest 
man nor discipline the unworthy. Edu- 
cating the consumer is our immediate and 
far-reaching opportunity. We must ac- 
knowledge that the problem is not simple. 

And now let me recapitulate. Because 


we are a live, growing organization we find 
contrasts in attitudes and conflicts in points 
of view among our members. The differ- 
ences between the traditionalists and the 
progressives, between the complacent ones 
and the enthusiasts keep us searching for 
the path of true progress. We shall never 
see completely eye to eye—heaven forbid— 
for that way lies smugness and mediocrity. 

Our conflicts leave many unanswered 
questions. Can we afford to lessen the 
requirement of basic traditional subjects? 
Is it not imperative that more time be 
given to the social sciences? Do we de- 
mand too large a share of the curriculum 
for home economics subjects? What effect 
should apprenticeship opportunities have? 
Has the time come for a five-year program? 
Do not specialists concerned primarily with 
subject matter and those engaged in rela- 
tionship problems need a fuller appreciation 
of their mutual dependence? As regards 
the relative importance of the leader and 
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the rank-and-file members, do we not need 
greater appreciation of the contribution of 
each? Those who in the last analysis bring 
the leader’s work to full fruition often oc- 
cupy a less spectacular position, but they 
are the real key people because they are 
in direct contact with homes. And finally 
in our relation to consumers and to business 
we recognize many unsolved problems. 

Our convention is a time for pooling the 
results of our study, experiences, and 
thought to provide for future progress. 
While the appointed speakers will sound 
the keynote, the small, intimate groups may 
be even more helpful and the business meet- 
ing of each division and department most 
effective in marking the line of advance. 
Let us, while preserving the independence 
in our individual convictions, exemplify the 
harmony we preach, disagree agreeably, 
and be ever united in our conception of our 
ultimate goal—improvement of homes and 
family life. 


THE NEXT STEP IN EDUCATION 
BOYD H. BODE 


IS a commonplace that this is 
of anage of transition. The state- 
ment is commonplace, partly 
because we hear it so often and 


partly because it may be applied to any age. 
Poets and moralists have commented on 
the transitoriness of things since the begin- 
ning of history. An ancient Greek phi- 
losopher once remarked that the only per- 
manent thing in the world is the law of 


change. What we call the present is just 
a knife-edge between a past that is gone 
beyond recall and a future that is on its way. 

Yet the statement that this is an age of 
transition is more than a mere platitude; 
it has a special significance for our day and 
generation. There have been long periods 
in history when from certain points of view 
things stood still. There was a time when 
the life span of an individual was all too 
brief for anything to happen; that is, it 
was possible to foresee the skills, the infor- 
mation, the beliefs, and the attitudes which 
a given individual would require to live 
acceptably as a member of society. It was 
possible to plot his whole curve in advance. 

This is not possible today. We are living 
in a period of accelerated change. Things 
are coming so fast that we are in danger of 
becoming confused and uncertain. Voca- 
tions are changing overnight, which com- 
plicates vocational training. More impor- 
tant, the beliefs and dispositions of men 
appear to be undergoing significant change. 
There are basic disturbances in every impor- 
tant area of life—in economics and industry, 
in government, in religion, in international 
relations, and in matters of personal con- 
duct. That is why we feel the need of a 
new orientation in education, why we hear 
so much about education in a changing 


civilization, education and progress, educa- 
tion and the social crisis, and the like. 
There is a sense in which it may be said 
that we have a situation in American educa- 
tion which is essentially new. We are con- 
fronted with the problem of the relation of 
the school to social progress. What re- 
sponsibility, if any, should the school as- 
sume for the direction of social changes? 
This problem is new because, by and large, 
we have never seriously regarded this as a 
real educational problem. As a people we 
have been pretty well satisfied with our 
social organization. We have a tradition 
that our government is the best on earth. 
We have taken for granted that all the 
important problems of social organization 
were settled with the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. There are defects in our practice, 
of course—there is graft and corruption and 
exploitation of the weak by the strong, but 
we do not look on this as the fault of the 
social organization. It is the fault of the 
individuals who make up the organization. 
If we start with this assumption, the 
problem of education becomes relatively 
easy. It becomes a problem of fitting the 
individual into the scheme of things so that 
he will live a life that is satisfactory to him- 
self and to the community to which he 
belongs. On the basis of this assumption 
we need not be greatly annoyed by change. 
There is some difficulty, to be sure, about 
preparing individuals for vocations which 
keep changing; but there is no particular 
problem with respect to basic beliefs and 
attitudes, which are all-important in edu- 
cation. If the social order can be taken 
for granted, then we can determine the 
fundamental beliefs, the loyalties, the 
values, the standards for conduct which a 
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person should have to be a worthy citizen 
in his community. 

On this basis it becomes the function of 
the school, with the sanction of the com- 
munity, to decide for the pupil which beliefs, 
which patterns for judgment and conduct, 
he should adopt. In addition to teaching 
skills and facts the schools are expected to 
inculcate such attitudes as patriotism, re- 
spect for the Constitution, respect for law 
and order, respect for property, and the 
like. This expectation is reinforced by the 
supervision exercised by the community 
over the school. We watch our schools to 
see that they do not teach socialism or com- 
munism or atheism or perhaps evolution. 
It may plausibly be argued that since the 
community builds the school and maintains 
it, the community has the right to decide 
what shall be taught in it. 

If the social order were static and like- 
minded, an educational scheme of this kind 
would presumably be fairly justifiable. 
Our social order, however, is anything but 
that. In a world such as ours the assump- 
tion that it is the function of the school 
to set patterns for belief and conduct means 
in practice that the school becomes an 
agency for preventing progress. New ideas 
stand no chance of getting a hearing in the 
schools until they have the support of a 
substantial part of the community. The 
Copernican theory, for example, was a long 
time in finding its way into the schoolroom. 
It had to gain wide acceptance outside of 
the school before it could be discussed inside 
the school. In other words, progress is pos- 
sible only if the experience outside of the 
school can undo the work that is done in the 
school. This in itself is a serious objection. 

There is also a second objection which is 
equally serious, namely, that the present 
generation is not qualified to set such stand- 
ards for young people. On the basis of its 
record the present generation has shown its 
unfitness for such a task. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that every major under- 
taking in which the present generation has 
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engaged has ended in conspicuous failure. 
We developed science and technology with 
a confident expectation that we could intro- 
duce an era of security and abundance for 
everyone. Standards of living were to be 
raised to a level beyond anything that his- 
tory could show. Instead of that, our relief 
rolls have been larger, both absolutely and 
relatively, than at any previous time since 
this nation was founded. We engaged 
in a war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy; and we find that the world at present 
is not safe for democracy or for anything 
else. We founded a League of Nations to 
prevent the recurrence of wars in the future, 
and now the voice of the League cannot be 
heard over the rumbling of armored trucks 
and the tramping of marching men. We 
developed an impressive system of public 
education on the assumption that knowl- 
edge is power and that every educated per- 
son would find opportunity knocking at his 
door. Instead of that, our graduates find 
that there are no opportunities. Still 
worse, the schools imparted no knowledge— 
no knowledge of the kind that produces 
conviction and gives direction to conduct. 
Our young people at present are confused 
and bewildered; they are lacking in basic 
convictions. And this is true not only of 


" our young people but of the American peo- 


plein general. It is doubtful whether there 
was ever a period in American history when 
we were so lacking in a sense of direction 
as we are at the present time. 

All this is reflected in the conditions of 
the home and of family life. There, too, a 
transition is going on. We are just emerg- 
ing from a period in which the home life 
was shaped after the patriarchal pattern. 
Father was the source of law and authority 
on every question. The good little boys 
and girls were those who did as they were 
told. Now with our present resources of 
information and opportunity for travel, our 
young people are far less docile. Many 
parents are frankly puzzled by the behavior 
of their children. They do not realize that 
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we are in process of shaping new patterns 
for the home and for family life. 

It should be evident that a new type of 
education is called for both in the school 
and in the home. The next generation 
must do better than we have done if our 
civilization is to survive. The old patterns 
for belief and conduct do not fit modern 
conditions. 
by becoming sentimental over the good old 
days. The good old days probably were 
not so good as they now appear in retro- 
spect, but at any rate they are past and 
gone. The only sensible procedure is to 
face the fact that our basic patterns are in 
process of change and to organize our edu- 
cational facilities in such a way that the 
character of these changes may be under- 
stood and the way prepared for an intelli- 
gent reconstruction. Both teachers and 
parents should become aware that there is 
a struggle going on,between the old and the 
new in all the important areas of life. Until 
we understand this and reconstruct our 
thinking in accord with it, we can expect 
only frustration and _ paralysis. 

If we consider the problem of home and 
family life from this angle it becomes appar- 
ent that there are two conflicting concep- 
tions about it. One of these takes for 
granted that it is the proper function of the 
home to determine the beliefs and patterns 
of conduct for the young people. This may 
be done in the spirit of autocracy or in the 
spirit of loving kindness; but in either case 
it gives a distinctive quality to home life. 
It develops a certain attitude of mind and 
heart which limits the development of 
young people, in case they submit to it, or 
which causes rebellion if they do not. In 
either case, the young people do not get 
the type of education which is required if 
they are to live effectively in terms of en- 
during satisfactions to them and society. 

The other conception recognizes that 
young people are entitled to decide how to 
live their own lives. It is indeed incumbent 
upon the parents to insist that their chil- 
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dren shall submit to certain requirements 
which are imposed by society and which are 
embodied in our folkways and mores. But 
where the patterns of society are in conflict 
with one another there the younger genera- 
tion is entitled, with increasing maturity, 


- to formulate its own beliefs and its own 


patterns of conduct. This point of view in 
turn implies a distinctive quality or tone 
for the home and family life. It may be 
added that the home of this type is the only 
one consistent with the requirements of a 
genuinely democratic social order. 

It appears, then, that the problem of the 
school reaches over into the home. 
are confronted with the necessity of making 
some decision with respect to the conflicts 
of patterns in our social life. In both cases 
we are at the cross-roads. Basically, it is 
the issue of faith in intelligence. It is a 
question of faith in the intelligence of the 
common man and in the intelligence of our 
young people as they approach maturity. 
If we have this faith, if we have a genuine 
belief in the reality of change and progress, 
we must expect to find that young people 
will not be in entire agreement with us. In 
most cases the present older generation has 
itself departed a long way from the beliefs 
in which it was nurtured. It must, in its 
turn, expect the members of the younger 
generation to make a similar departure. 
Our young people will scarcely be a credit 
to us if they are merely copies of ourselves. 
The important thing is to have this recon- 
struction of beliefs take place in a spirit of 
sincerity and with every proper care. We 
are just beginning to realize that a truly 
democratic organization must have a dis- 
tinctive type of school and a distinctive 
type of family life. Unless we can secure 
this our democracy will be largely a pre- 
tense. By transforming the school and the 
family in the spirit of this newer attitude 
we shall discover increasingly the deeper 
meaning of democracy and shall give a con- 
tinuous reinterpretation to our traditional 
ideals of liberty and equality of opportunity. 


Both , 
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ye % of the disaster resulting from the 
yy x depression, it must still be a 

=—4 source of the greatest satisfac- 
tion that we are facing a future in which 
the outlines of domestic, social, and eco- 
nomic security can be discovered. The 
members of the home economics group have 
always been aware of the pattern they 
sought to apply to family life in the United 
States, and they would have wished that 
the goods secured through the work relief, 
the social security, and other acts might 
have been obtained by the exercise of rea- 
sonable judgment on the part of those in 
authority, political and economic, in this 
country, rather than as the result of a great 
catastrophe; but we might» have had the 
catastrophe without even this ray of com- 
fort to balance the volume of misery 
through which we, with the rest of the 
world, have passed. 

Since the beginning of the century there 
has been, as Mr. Roosevelt has said, an un- 
heralded and perhaps unrealized revolution. 
That revolution occurred when through the 
increase in technical proficiency the country 
passed from a culture of a deficit to a cul- 
ture of a possible surplus. Prior to 1920, 
let us say, when we discussed the redistribu- 
tion of national income and thought in 
terms of a minimum family budget, it was 
acknowledged that there was not enough 
to go around and allot to each family a very 
generous portion. With the inventions, 
however, stimulated possibly by the war, it 
became obviously possible to create such 
a volume of goods as might meet the rea- 
sonable needs and wants of every member 
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of the community, and this on the basis of a 
working day that would leave to the worker 
sufficient time for his participation in the 
civilization and culture of the age. The 
question was no longer deficiency in quan- 
tity. There was, however, an inadequate 
appreciation of the difficulty of distribution; 
and from a peak of productivity which the 
world had never before approached, the 
community fell into a slough of inactivity 
spelling unemployment and destitution and 
deprivation and misery for millions in the 
United States. 

The factors of successful family life were 
enumerated in a discussion to which our 
minds turned three decades ago when Mrs. 
Abel called attention to the requirement 
that successful family life should be based 
upon a certain degree of economic security. 
There was to be a fairly regular income, not 
too inadequate in amount, secured from the 
earnings of the head of the house. How- 
ever, irregularity and insecurity of em- 
ployment characterized great industries 
organized on a national, possibly on an inter- 
national basis, and inadequacy of wage 
scales likewise characterized many of the 
basic industries. The necessity of a con- 
tribution by the wife and by the children to 
what was characterized as the “composite 
family income” was recognized as a common 
feature of whole areas of our population. 
Industry claimed more victims in industrial 
accidents than the World War, and the 
effort to secure compensation for occupa- 
tional disease was resisted by the predatory 
business of the time wherever those efforts 
were put forth. In spite of evidence pro- 
duced by the Unemployment Commissions 
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which deliberated in 1915 and again in 1921 
and recommended provision in the way of 
public works and unemployment reserves 
against the hazard of unemployment, in 
only one state was prospective action taken 
looking towards the supply of that mini- 
mum of security in the provision of a benefit 
during the period of lack of employment. 
In a few states the administration of the 
mothers’ pension legislation was partici- 
pated in by state authorities expressing an 
idea of state standards. And one great 
national program was developed for the 
purpose of reducing the perils of childbirth 
and of infancy by the magnificent organiza- 
tion under the Maternity and Infancy Act, 
based upon the firmest statistical and social 
evidence with reference to the hazards of 
those two groups of individuals; but in spite 
of the soundest administrative organization 
it was allowed to expire as one would blow 
out a candle in the dark. After a period of 
magnificent collective national effort during 
the war, national organizations and agencies 
were allowed to drop into as many frag- 
ments as their sources of origin might have 
indicated. The home service program of 
the Red Cross proved futile and unsuccess- 
ful; the national housing program during 
the war, which seemed to justify the hope 
of a truly modern attitude toward this 
fundamental need, was abandoned as 
though of no value or significance; and while 
devices for communication and for trans- 
portation were constantly rendering the 
earth’s surface relatively less and less a 
source of separation, governmental pro- 
cedures remained in the hands of local 
officials; and the private charitable society 
arrogated to itself the exclusive possession 
of the field of relief where that relief was 
supposed to demand something other than 
the most meager pecuniary allowance. Of 
these deficiencies in the situation the home 
economics student has not been wholly un- 
aware, for in the field of home economics 
there existed one of the very few organiza- 
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tions that were nation-wide in extent and 
also national as well as local in source of 
support. Under the Smith-Lever Bill there 
was provision on a nation-wide scale for 
participation in the solution of family prob- 
lems that might have served as the founda- 
tion for a revolutionary demand of which 
the items would have been exactly those 
items which constitute the features of the 
Social Security Bill recently enacted by 
Congress. One of the problems which 
the future historian will have difficulty in 
explaining is the extent to which the social 
service group and the home economics 
group must have been intelligent with refer- 
ence to the precarious character of our eco- 
nomic and social life between 1920 and 1930 
and the extent to which that intelligence 
failed to become embodied in effective 
protest. 

It is hardly necessary to review the misery 
of the period through which the country has 
been passing. The figures designating the 
number of unemployed, the amount of relief 
necessary to prevent starvation, the desola- 
tion of business and industry and inci- 
dentally of family life—all of these are mat- 
ters of which we are all only too well aware. 

The subject upon which I am asked to 
speak is the welcome one of that security 
which we think can be seen on the horizon; 
and it is my privilege, then, to call attention 
to a few of the items in the revolution which 
is being brought about in our relationships, 
even after some of the efforts which have 
been put forth to secure a national minimum 
seem to have been frustrated, or at least 
postponed, in their effect. The points to 
which I wish especially to call attention 
are: first of all, the national character of 
the new program, which contemplates the 
participation in all of our life of the federal, 
state, and local governments and puts, for 
the first time, a degree of validity into the 
expression “American standard of life.” 
To this idea the home economics person, as 
I have said, should be already accustomed. 
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The attempt is made to secure those factors 
which the home economics expert has al- 
ways demanded: first, a regular, assured, 
and not inadequate income. 

With reference to the Social Security Act, 
attention should be drawn to the question 
of the proper allocation of administration. 
Fortunately, the administration of the two 
great services of mothers’ allowances and 
old age pensions is entrusted to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which represents more 
nearly than any other division of the gov- 
ernment the interests of the groups who 
have been the victims of predatory industry 
and precarious business. For the children 
needing special service in place of, or per- 
haps in addition to, pecuniary aid in their 
own homes or possibly support in other 
homes, there are now to be available the 
services of a governmental agency which for 
more than twenty years has been the source 
of stimulation and consultation with refer- 
ence to the effect of disorganized govern- 
ment upon the life of the childhood of the 
nation. For the safeguarding of the lives 
of expectant mothers and of infants the 
services of the Children’s Bureau are again 
to be made available. If this were all that 
the Social Security Act did for us the home 
economics and social service groups should 
stand at attention, full of gratitude that 
their most precious demands have been 
fulfilled. They are not, however, by any 
means all that the Act will do. 

Through the unemployment reserves 
projects the states will be induced to de- 
velop systems of unemployment reserves, 
unemployment insurance, out of which will 
come a continuation of spending power and 
the reduction of dislocation of family life 
resulting from unemployment; and a nation- 
wide stimulus has been set in operation that 
means leading toward a provision for con- 
tinued family life on a decent level, even 
when opportunity for wage-paid employ- 
ment declines. There are other features of 
the bill to which attention might be drawn, 
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but these are enough for the moment be- 
cause in connection with these there are a 
few points to which consideration should 
perhaps be given. 

The first of these may be the cooperation 
which is contemplated by the Act between 
and among the different governmental agen- 
cies. There are not only the extended inter- 
relationships of the federal, state, and local 
jurisdictions. There is likewise a new body 
of cooperative effort calling for the collec- 
tive services of health, labor, relief, agricul- 
ture, and education, out of which a richer 
and more unified service must eventually 
come. There have been differences of opin- 
ion with reference to the nature of this 
allocation. It seems highly important that 
those administrative agencies which have 
shown capacity for statesmanlike programs 
and likewise high intelligence in the field 
of individual service should be given oppor- 
tunity of exercising leadership in this new 
national undertaking. It is also highly im- 
portant that the home economics standard 
budget should be constantly kept in mind 
as a basis of judgment as to the adequacy of 
grants. 

With reference to the nature of the plan 
for unemployment insurance there has been 
especially a difference of opinion regarding 
its source of support—the question of 
whether it should be contributory or non- 
contributory. Upon this point the states 
can decide for themselves, but it seems espe- 
cially important that the home economics 
and social service expert should be clear as 
to the significance of the issue. The con- 
tributory scheme has some specious de- 
fenders who speak of the added self-respect 
resulting from a sense of contribution and 
an added sense of power where the workers 
have shared the cost. It might be pointed 
out that the contributory scheme calls upon 
the workers to share in two ways in the cost 
of the undertaking. Their contributions 
will be reductions from a very much smaller 
income than will be the case in the con- 
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tribution from the employers, and they are 
not recouped by any increase in price. As 
a matter of fact, the increase in price, by 
which the employer will undertake to recoup 
his share of the cost, will be an added bur- 
den upon their budgets so far as they con- 
sume the articles upon which insured work- 
ers are employed. It might, without 
exaggeration, be called a scheme of dupli- 
cate taxation. It is certainly a scheme of 
duplicate contribution. 

With reference to the Security Bill it 
should be noted that the whole program 
not only contemplates the cooperation of 
the federal and state governments but that 
the supposition is that the state administra- 
tion will be based upon cooperation of the 
central state authorities with the local au- 
thorities. This means a magnificent under- 
taking to establish a program having the 
advantages both of a national range and 
scope and of local intelligence and interest. 

It is about twenty-five years since the 
Webbs were going up and down the length 
and breadth of England urging the estab- 
lishment of what they called a “national 
minimum,” and this Economic Security Act 
contemplates, at any rate, an attempt at 
the fixing of a national minimum. 

The special contribution perhaps of the 
home economics expert would be with refer- 
ence to the meaning of thisminimum. The 
accomplishment of this purpose would be 
to bring us back to what has always seemed 
to me one of the most radical steps taken 
by the home economist or the social worker, 
namely, the drafting of a budget. It is 
true that home economics experts have been 
tempted sometimes to lay stress upon the 
distribution of resources rather than upon 
their adequacy. 

This weakness can be easily illustrated 
by reference, for example, to the subsistence 
homesteads program, which is based on 
acquiescence in inadequate wage scales and 
which is proving itself incapable of expan- 
sion. Likewise reference could be made to 
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some of the housing developments in the 
Middle West and western areas. The 
metropolitan press of Saturday, June 15, 
carried a significant warning of our acqui- 
escence in a diet adequate, perhaps, in 
amount but lacking elements essential for 
growth and power of resistance. 

The challenge, too, of the Security Bill 
is not only to make effective the participa- 
tion of individuals in the wide reaches of the 
entire United States but likewise to discover 
and eliminate those deficiency areas such as, 
for example, the part of Arkansas where the 
share-croppers have been the victims of ex- 
ploitation and oppression little short of 
servitude; those areas in Louisiana which 
have given such poignant significance to 
Huey Long’s fulminations; those areas in 
the coal mining regions of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Illinois, 
regions dominated by an industry which, 
although giving rise to problems of the 
deepest national concern, is yet in the view 
of the United States Supreme Court not a 
process of interstate commerce that can be 
constitutionally dealt with by national ac- 
tion; those areas out of which came to the 
United States Children’s Bureau in 1930 the 
revelation of the miseries of children, result- 
ing from the depression, certain to bear 
fruition in defectiveness, illiteracy, and 
wretchedness in later years. 

The deficiencies in the provision in the 
states naturally have their effect on the 
provisions of the Economic Security Act; 
the fifteen dollars a month contributed to 
the aged can be acquiesced in only because 
fifteen dollars plus fifteen dollars, making 
thirty dollars, is more than any one of the 
states has provided so far, although twenty- 
nine of them and Alaska and Hawaii have 
old age pension laws. 

This widespread legislative activity is evi- 
dence of the interest in the plan for old 
age pensions and is likewise illustrative of 
the tendency on the part of many persons 
to treat the plan after the fashion of children 
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playing the game of “make believe.” The 
states that put such laws on the statute 
books and go away and leave them there 
are not, however, the only ones who do this. 
The Townsend plan and the Long plan 
aroused hopes that could hardly find ful- 
fillment, but those hopes insured the enact- 
ment of some measure. In contrast to 
these, the plan of the Security Bill for the 
treatment of old age dependency is exces- 
sively modest. 

That plan divides the population into 
three groups; those over sixty-five, for 
whom a non-contributory system in which 
the states and the federal government par- 
ticipate will be provided; those who will 
reach the age of sixty-five in 1942, for whom 
a system of federal benefits will be set up; 

‘and a system of payments for those who 
will not qualify under the other two plans 
is proposed. The second plan will be ad- 
ministered entirely by the federal govern- 
ment; in the administration of the first and 
third the federal government and the states 
participate. In the first plan the federal 
government will contribute up to one-half 
of the pension, though the contribution may 
not be more than fifteen dollars a month; 
and the amounts of the grants under the 
other two plans will be related to the wages 
which the recipient has earned during his 
later working years. 

The history of the mothers’ pension 
legislation, which has been enacted in forty- 
two out of the forty-eight states, is likewise 
a record of unevenness and generally of 
inadequacy both in individual allowance 
and in the range of its.administration. 

The unemployment insurance plan is ac- 
quiesced in because it is a beginning for 
which we are profoundly grateful; but unless 
we recognize that it is only a beginning and 
that our opportunity and obligation is to 
follow through until those elements of ade- 
quacy to which I have referred before are 
realized, we shall be traitors to our faith 
and to our cause. 
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National responsibility for the conse- 
quences of national influences has, however, 
apparently finally been accepted. Unem- 
ployability is often as truly federal in its 
origin as unemployment. Dependent old 
age, dependent widowhood, and many as- 
pects of incapacity result in one locality 
from influences operative in far distant 
areas. So long as migration is authorized 
by the Constitution, and industry and busi- 
ness are organized on national or at any 
rate interstate or superstate lines, the only 
way in which the anti-social forces can be 
isolated and combated will be for national 
agencies to be at work, understanding and 
recording their consequences. 

The great thing, then, that the Act under- 
takes to do is to replace the old chaos and 
lack of any standard of living by a “national 
minimum” of well-being. 

It should be noted that to participate in 
the federal grant a state must present a 
plan that is state-wide in operation; that, 
if administered by local units, is mandatory 
upon them; contemplates state participa- 
tion in the cost, the establishment of a single 
state authority with which the federal gov- 
ernment may deal, and administrative 
methods approved by the federal govern- 
ment. 

It is important that these conditions for 
receiving the federal grants should be quite 
clear. There has been a great deal of con- 
fusion on the subject of federal control 
which is often referred to as federal dicta- 
tion. The agencies and authorities that 
have been developed in this country under 
the grant-in-aid, such as the Smith-Lever 
and Smith-Hughes education measures, 
have been based upon the idea that if a 
state did not like what the federal govern- 
ment offered, it could easily refuse to accept 
the measure and to cooperate in carrying 
out the plan. This is not possible, of course, 
in connection with the proposals in the Se- 
curity Bill. The conditions laid down by 
the federal government must, therefore, be 
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so reasonable, the administration must be 
so statesmanlike, that no state will be 
tempted to remain outside the organization 
which looks for the first time toward the 
establishment of a national minimum of 
well-being for such groups as the aged, the 
children, the diseased, and the unemployed. 
There can, therefore, be no question of the 
reasonableness of the demand that the state 
establish a single authority through which it 
can participate in the plan with reference 
to one of these groups, nor that the con- 
tribution of the state together with that of 
the federal government shall provide a 
minimum, that is, an adequate allowance 
either of support or of service, for it has 
been definitely shown that among the rich- 
est sources of pauperism are inadequate 
relief and unskilled service. 

The principles underlying these condi- 
tions should be so clearly professional in 
their character, sound in the bases of their 
formulation, and universal in their applica- 
tion that no state would find itself meeting 
with the approval of its fellow states in 
refusing to comply with them. The state 
should, of course, know what conditions it 
will be required to meet; those conditions 
should be based upon broad general prin- 
ciples and no change should be made in 
them without reasonable notice. The fed- 
eral government should satisfy itself that 
the conditions are met. This should be 


done through the auditing of accounts, the 
inspecting of records, the examination of 
reports of work done by the state, and above 
all by conferences with the state administra- 
Through the cooperation of 


tive officials. 
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the federal government the state should 
acquire a wide knowledge of the methods 
possible and benefit from the experience of 
other jurisdictions. 

While it is true, however, that the federal 
government should be very careful in its 
relationship to the states to stimulate ac- 
tivity on the part of the states and to en- 
courage the greatest variety and greatest 
volume of experimentation above the mini- 
mum set by the Security Act, since it does 
grant large sums of money to the states it 
should have sufficient influence in deter- 
mining the policies and personnel in the 
states to make sure that the security is 
reality and not fiction. 

The fortunate factor in the whole situa- 
tion is the purpose of the President. When 
asked recently at a press conference what 
the objectives of his administration were, 
according to the Chicago Daily News for 
June 18, 1935: 


Instead of hesitating, of thinking over the question, 
he shot his answer so quickly and so patently that 
nobody could doubt his having done a deal of think- 
ing about it.... “to try to increase the security 
and happiness of a larger number of people ... 
more good things of life...a great distribution 
not only of wealth in the narrow terms but of 
wealth in the wider terms... places to go in the 
summer time, recreation ... assurance that they 
are not going to starve in their old age . . . honest 
business a chance to go ahead and make a reasonable 
profit . . . everyone a chance to earn a living. . .” 


To strengthen his hands in the accom- 
plishment of that purpose is the obligation 
and the opportunity of the home economics 
expert and the social worker. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND A HOUSING PROGRAM 
JOHN IHLDER 


JHE house, as the focal point of 
B\<j society, is intersected by seg- 
214 ments of many interests—politi- 
cal, economic, social—some of 
which extend far beyond the house yet are 
definitely and importantly affected by their 
relationship to the house. 

Now that government has become a par- 
ticipant in providing dwellings we should 
have a more intelligent distribution in terms 
of location, of type—one-family, two- 
family, multi-family—of size, and of cost 
than we have had under the old trial and 
error method of the speculative builder. 
For the government is interested in assuring 
the proper development of a community’s 
whole area, not in securing the greatest im- 
mediate profit on a single lot or a single sub- 
division. Because of that reason alone, 
governmental supplement to private enter- 
prise—after experience had led to the de- 
velopment of a housing policy—should 
result in better balanced cities. 

These cities of the future should have less 
land crowding in certain areas, less weed- 
producing vacant lots in other areas. They 
should have less traffic congestion and more 
spacious home grounds. For overcrowding 
and congestion are not economic necessities; 
they are the results of shortsighted selfish- 
ness which cost the community far more 
than they profit individuals. 

The type of house a family occupies—one- 
family, two-family, multi-family—usually 
is chosen because of the family’s needs at 
the moment. These needs nearly always 
are more inclusive than its housing needs 
alone. The family must live in a certain 
section of the city because of employment 
opportunities; it cannot or dare not buy a 


house because of lack of capital or the tem- 
porary character of the breadwinner’s job. 
Consequently, it does not have free choice 
of a dwelling but must take what has been 
provided. A New York family may greatly 
prefer a little frame cottage, but if it must 
live on Manhattan it is compelled to take 
a tenement apartment. Having rented an 
apartment, then it faces the question of chil- 
dren, to have or not tohave. And the type 
of dwelling may determine the answer. 
Our declining birth rate—one authority last 
week said that there would be a million 
fewer school children in 1940 than there 
were in 1930—is in part the result of apart- 
ment living. 

The effect of the house upon social con- 
ditions is, however, so evident that it should 
need no explanation. The slum and the 
hovel always have been recognized social 
liabilities. Even the structurally sound 
house when converted into a makeshift tene- 
ment or a cheap rooming house is a recog- 
nized social liability. Recently we have 
become more enlightened and recognize that 
the poorly designed, inconveniently ar- 
ranged, inadequately equipped house, be- 
cause of the effect upon family life and 
especially because of its drain upon the time 
and vitality of those who do the housework 
—a very large proportion of our population 
—is a social liability. 

Not quite so evident, but equally great, 
is the effect of the house upon economic 
conditions. The slum, whether a congested 
downtown area, a noisome, dilapidated 
suburban area, or a deteriorated, hopeless 
rural area, has become our greatest eco- 
nomic liability, ranking ahead even of the 
wind and water eroded regions which are 
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now attracting attention in such spectacular 
fashion. In fact these eroded regions are 
on the way to becoming rural slums. Ur- 
ban slums threaten to bankrupt the cities 
of which they are a part. 

On the other hand, slum reclamation and 
provision of good new housing are the most 
promising means offered for assuring re- 
covery from the long depression from which 
we now seem to be emerging. 

But aside from these more dramatic 
phases, housing is normally and constantly 
of first importance to the construction in- 
dustry, the largest industry in the country; 
it is of basic importance to manufacturing 
that produces the materials of which houses 
are made and the furniture and equipment 
that go into them; it is of importance to 
commerce which deals with household mate- 
rials and goods; it is of such significance to 
banking that over-extension of loans on 
housing subdivisions is said to have precipi- 
tated the banking crisis that ushered in the 
present national administration. 

Politically housing has assumed an un- 
precedented importance during the past two 
years. Because of its promise of assuring 
economic recovery, which is the major po- 
litical concern of the moment, it has led 
the federal government to extend its activi- 
ties widely. 

Up to the depression housing was con- 
sidered to be in peculiar degree the province 
of private enterprise. Governmental ac- 
tivities were almost entirely regulatory, and 
these activities were considered the respon- 
sibility of the individual states which dele- 
gated more or less of that responsibility to 
their municipalities. But as housing had a 
part in producing the depression, as housing 
gives promise of assuring recovery from the 
depression, and as the states and their mu- 
nicipalities (some of the latter almost bank- 
rupt) proved impotent to deal with this 
present liability and potential asset, the 
federal government came to their assistance. 
To do this it organized several agencies. 
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Recognizing the part that private enter- 
prise must continue to take, some of the 
federal agencies are designed to aid and 
strengthen private enterprise: the Home 
Loan Bank Board, the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. In order that these agencies 
may aid in the creation of assets instead of 
new liabilities, they have set standards for 
the houses with which they deal. The 
standards set by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration are illustrative. These stand- 
ards should be vigorously supported by such 
private agencies as the American Home 
Economics Association, for they are under 
attack by some shortsighted commercial in- 
terests whose principal purpose is immediate 
private profit. 

Recognizing that there are parts of the 
housing field from which private enterprise 
has retired or in which it cannot function 
effectively in the public interest, the federal 
government set up other agencies to supple- 
ment private enterprise: the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administra- 
tion and Subsistence Homesteads, the latter 
now merged in Rural Resettlement. These 
agencies are designed to do what private 
enterprise is not doing, reclaim slums and 
blighted areas, provide needed low-rental 
housing, aid stranded populations to find a 
new habitat and new opportunity. At the 
same time the federal government recog- 
nized that the heavy relief responsibility it 
was forced to assume could not be ade- 
quately discharged unless the relief families 
were properly housed. So housing was in- 
cluded in the relief program. 

In all of these governmental activities, 
old and new, regulatory and construction, 
local, state, and federal, the home econo- 
mists have a very definite interest. The 
new has the appeal that new things always 
have; the federal government’s construction 
activities excite the imagination as is always 
the case with creative work in process of 
development. But this should not blind us 
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to the continuing importance of the old. 
From our point of view the most significant 
phase of both the old and the new activities 
is that they set standards for American 
housing. And our concern—mine as a 
housing worker, yours as home economists 
—is that these standards shall be not merely 
negatively better than those we have in- 
herited but positively good in the light of 
our present knowledge and our present 
means. Those means are ample if they are 
not wasted. 

To clarify our thinking on the dual sub- 
ject that has been given me, may I state 
in general terms what a housing program is 
and what, as I understand it, is the function 
of home economics. 

A housing program is designed to assure 
to a community an adequate supply of good 
dwellings so distributed as to location, type, 
size, and cost as to meet the needs and so 
far as possible the desires of the people of 
that community. This program has three 
divisions: 


1. Demolition of unfit dwellings 

2. Repair or modernization and proper maintenance 
of dwellings worth the investment 

3. Erection of good new dwellings as needed 


What dwellings are “unfit” is determined 
by community conditions and community 
standards. The rural privy vault may be 
tolerated in a village but not near the center 
of a city. “Light housekeeping” (boiling 
an egg over a gas fixture in the bathroom) 
is tolerated where it should not be. 

“Modernization” is in some degree a mat- 
ter of opinion. Is the installation of modern 
plumbing in a house that contains dark, in- 
side rooms “modernization?” 

What are “good” new houses? Is it sim- 
ply their newness that makes them good? 
What will they be when fifteen, twenty, 
forty years old? 

In determining the answers to these ques- 
tions home economists should have an influ- 
ential part. For certainly they should 
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know the answers. And those answers 
should be applied to the results of both 
governmental housing and private housing. 
Your own syllabus of home economics, Part 
III, The House, states that “the functions 
of home economists in relation to housing 
may be said to include the promotion of 
knowledge regarding the technological and 
social problems of the home as the setting 
of family life and the securing or recognition 
of this conception of housing by those con- 
cerned with the production, control, and 
use of family dwellings.” 

This charter is broad enough, provided 
your definition of a family is broad enough. 
In our housing vocabulary a family is one or 
more human beings who occupy a dwelling 
as a home or residence. For experience has 
taught us that if low standards are per- 
mitted in dwellings occupied by single 
adults or by superannuated couples, those 
abuses are likely to creep into houses occu- 
pied by families with children; or, vice 
versa, that families with children are likely 
to creep into houses designed for single 
adults. There are children in some of our 
worst rooming houses. 

Of course the families with children are 
the significant families. To them belongs 
thefuture. The rest of us will die and leave 
little or no trace. Soitis to the family with 
children that we must devote our chief at- 
tention. But if only to protect them we 
must protect others. And in order to pro- 
tect both them and others we must demand 
certain qualities in every dwelling while 
recognizing distinctions. 

I emphasize this because there are per- 
sons who do not question the present pro- 
portion of tenement or multi-family houses 
to one-family houses in our largest cities and 
who would set up different standards for 
each type, so perpetuating conditions from 
which we should in time free ourselves. 

It seems to me that this is a wrong ap- 
proach. The approach should be through 
consideration not of the prevalent type of 
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dwelling but through consideration of fam- 
ily needs. What does every family need, 
even the family that consists of a single 
adult? Then what doother kinds of families 
need: the family with one, two, three, or 
even more small children; the family with 
adolescent children? Then, and then only, 
comes consideration of how this need may 
be met in different types of dwellings. It 
may be that the New York home economist 
must accept as a matter of practical neces- 
sity a six-story, walk-up, three-room tene- 
ment apartment. But she should do it 
with a clear understanding that because of 
location she is accepting for her family 
handicaps that might be removed if the 
family moved. 

This matter of approach is more impor- 
tant today than it has been in the past be- 
cause of the influence that home economists 
may have in determining the types of dwell- 
ings to be erected or financed or aided by 
governmental agencies. If they are con- 
cerned only with the minutia of their jobs— 
with the arrangement of kitchen equipment 
whether ina tall apartment house or a one- 
story cottage, or, worse still, if they sub- 
consciously place a value upon their own 
convenience, like the New York social case 
workers, quoted by a city planner, who ex- 
pressed preference for tenement houses as 
against one-family houses because in tene- 
ment houses they could visit more clients 
with less effort—if home economists suffer 
from such limitations, they will miss one of 
the greatest opportunities ever presented to 
them. That is the opportunity, often over- 
looked because it is so obvious, to influence 
for good the fundamental character of 
American housing by stressing the essentials 
when others are tempted by prospects of 
immediate savings or more rapid construc- 
tion or by the hundred other considerations 
that beset the path of those responsible for 
tangible results. 

No one knows better than a home econo- 
mist the handicaps upon family life imposed 
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by an unfavorable environment. No one 
should be more determined than a home 
economist in refusing to accept those handi- 
caps as permanent. This is a changing 
world. The essential part of our job is to 
influence the changes. To do that bene- 
ficially we must be clear in our own minds 
as to what are the essentials in a dwelling, 
what are only desirables. And our influ- 
ence should be exerted upon private con- 
struction as well as upon governmental 
construction; it should be exerted through 
aiding in the enactment and enforcement of 
laws designed to regulate private enter- 
prise as well as through advice and partici- 
pation in setting standards for government 
enterprise. 

Emphasizing the importance of private 
enterprise and control of it does not imply 
any minimizing of the importance of govern- 
ment housing enterprise. This importance 
is far greater than any measurement in 
terms of projects, number of houses, or cost 
would indicate. Government housing es- 
tates will undoubtedly be taken as stand- 
ards by which to judge private housing. If 
those standards are low, they will be used to 
excuse private builders. If the manage- 
ment is inefficient, it will furnish an excel- 
lent alibi for private owners now under fire. 
The inevitable result, aside from discredit- 
ing government undertakings, will be a 
lowering of legal standards generally. 

Consequently, the federal housing proj- 
ects offer much more than an opportunity 
for individual home economists to partici- 
pate in an exciting and perhaps remunera- 
tive adventure. They offer opportunity for 
the profession to make a substantial con- 
tribution. Assuming that we have clearly 
in mind not only the distinction between 
essentials and desirables, but also how much 
we can afford to pay for one desirable in 
terms of another; for example, given a 
certain family, would you reduce the dwell- 
ing from four rooms to three rooms in order 
to have a day nursery on the estate (note 
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that I use the word “estate” instead of the 
construction man’s word “project,” for I 
am thinking of a going concern)? Assuming 
this, the home economist has a distinctive 
contribution to make because of her pre- 
occupation with the child in the family. 
Her knowledge of the requirements of fam- 
ily life, of the different requirements in a 
farm house where there should be a wash- 
room opening out of doors; in a suburban 
home where there should be place for “put- 
tering,” for garden tools, for a workbench; 
in a mid-city house where there should be 
at least an outdoor living room; in a down- 
town apartment where there should be open 
space adequate at least to give a glimpse of 
the sky, should make her an invaluable 
adviser whatever type of dwelling may be 
erected and perhaps an adviser on what type 
should be erected. Knowing the problems 
met by the family in operating its dwelling, 
she should have contributions to make on 
design and construction and on those fea- 
tures that come under the head of mainte- 
nance. 

Her acquaintance with the actual func- 
tioning of the family in the different eco- 
nomic strata should equip her to advise on 
what is or is not socially and economically 
desirable in the equipment of the dwelling 
or of the estate. Should laundry tubs be 
installed? The answer may depend upon 
the excellence and the cost of wet-wash 
service by commercial laundries. Should 
there be an estate playground? The answer 
may depend upon the neighboring popula- 
tion as well as upon the adequacy and acces- 
sibility of municipal playgrounds. 

Knowing the habits and the often inar- 
ticulate desires of the people to be housed, 
the home economist can aid in raising stand- 
ards of living by securing in the plan of the 
dwelling, in the material and color of its 
interior as well as exterior walls, in the size 
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and arrangement of wall spaces as well as 
in the arrangement of kitchen and other 
housework equipment, those improvements 
that will make it easier to live better. 

One of your own members, Dr. Louise 
Stanley, has indicated better than I can a 
contribution your profession may make. 
She said that home economics has some- 
thing to contribute to the training of women 
who become housing estate managers; she 
added: 


While it is only a part of the training, it does help 
to give them both a practical management and a 
social point of view. This combination is essential 
to the successful management of community hous- 
ing. On the larger projects the manager may have 
assistants who will take over certain of the com- 
munity services. On the smaller projects one 
person may have to do it all with the use of such 
county and state facilities as are available. 


But these things you know much better 
than I. So in closing may I again take up 
the thread that has run through all this 
presentation, that the most valuable con- 
tribution of the home economist to housing 
will be not in perfecting details of house 
arrangement so much as in influencing the 
type of dwelling that is to be provided—one- 
family, two-family, multi-family—because 
your experience shows that one of these 
three types is more hospitable to family life 
than is another, and beyond this, in influ- 
encing the character of a community of 
dwellings. For the significant thing we 
may do today is not to improve the existing 
dwellings in any given community, is not 
merely to aid in securing better new dwel!- 
ings in that community, but it is to make 
new communities, remake old communities. 
This is a task in which houses are com- 
ponent parts and in which the design, ar- 
rangement, equipment, and furnishing of 
those houses will reflect a new standard of 
community excellence. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN A RURAL REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 


ERNA E. PROCTOR 


<r et IS estimated that there are 
about 1,000,000 farm families on 
relief in the United States. 
i<semex-—J Since March 1934, more than 
200,000 of these families have been ap- 
proved for rehabilitation, about 15,000 of 
them in Georgia. 

The environmental factors which have 
contributed to the growth of dependency 
among these rural families have focused our 
attention on the need for an educational 
program that would help them understand 
the forces which have so strongly influenced 
their lives sufficiently well to cope with 
them. It is still more important to give 
such families an understanding of the pro- 
gram which proposes to assist them in gain- 
ing security and that they be taught to take 
intelligent advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the program which will help to 
develop an environment conducive to re- 
habilitation. We have called this program 
rural rehabilitation. 

The primary purpose of the rural rehabili- 
tation program is to make it possible for 
these needy and destitute farm families to 
become self-supporting, independent, self- 
respecting citizens, confident of their own 
ability to take care of themselves. It is 
hoped that eventually they will become land 
owners capable of maintaining a level of 
living consistent with the best American 
standards. 

The hue and cry raised in our day con- 
cerning the importance of wealth in pro- 
moting and maintaining such a standard 
was decried by Emerson in his day: 


Give us wealth, and the home shall exist. But that 
is a very imperfect and inglorious solution of the 


problem, and therefore no solution. “Give us 
wealth.” You ask too much. Few have wealth, 
but all must have a home. Men are not born rich, 
and in getting wealth the man is generally sacrificed, 
and often is sacrificed without acquiring wealth at 
last. Besides, that cannot be the right answer, 
there are objections to wealth. Wealth is a shift. 
The wise man angles with himself only, and with 
no meaner bait. Our whole use of wealth needs 
revision and reform. Generosity does not consist 
in giving money or money’s worth. These so-called 
goods are only the shadow of good. To give money 
to a sufferer is only a come-off. We owe to man 
higher succors than food and fire. We owe to 
man, man. If he is sick, is unable, is mean-spirited 
and odious, it is because there is so much of his 
nature which is unlawfully withholden from him. 
You are to bring with you that spirit which is 
understanding, health and self-help. 


This emphasis on individual growth, pur- 
poseful activity, self-help as the solution 
of problems in the development of better 
men, more efficient citizens, is exemplified 
in the philosophy underlying the rural re- 
habilitation program. 

The farm as a haven, a source of oppor- 
tunity for rehabilitation is also set forth by 
Emerson: 


The glory of the farmer is that, in the division of 
labors, it is his part to create. All trade rests at 
last on his primitive activity. He stands close to 
nature; he obtains from the earth the bread and the 
meat. The food which was not, he causes to be. 
The first farmer was the first man, and all historic 
nobility rests on possession and use of land. Men 
do not like hard work, but every man has an excep- 
tional respect for tillage, and a feeling that this is 
the original calling of his race. If he have not some 
skill which recommends him to the farmer, some 
product for which the farmer will give him corn, 
he must himself return into his due place among 
the planters. All men keep the farm in reserve as 
an asylum where, in case of mischance, they may 
hide their poverty, if they do not succeed in society. 
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And who knows how many glances of remorse are 
turned this way from the bankrupts of trade, from 
mortified pleaders in courts and senates, or from 
the victims of idleness and pleasure. 


The Twentieth Century, then, finds a 
solution to the economic and social problems 
of thousands of Americans in a return to the 
soil, in possession of land and opportunity 
to become self-supporting through intelli- 
gent use of the soil and through teaching 
families to participate in all forms of com- 
munity activity which will enable them to 
cope with their situation and to adjust toa 
rapidly changing economic and social order. 

The rural rehabilitation program has 
three phases: first, appraisal of the re- 
sources of families eligible for rural reha- 
bilitation and preparing the families selected 
by interpreting to them the opportunities 
offered by the program; second, develop- 
ment of an educational program in farming 
and homemaking with the families, and 
supervising the execution of these plans; 
third, adjusting debts, making loans, pur- 
chasing or renting land, constructing and 
repairing buildings, supplying subsistence 
and rehabilitation goods for the rehabilita- 
tion of the family consistent with its ability 
to appreciate, use, and pay for the goods. 

What is the rdle of home economics in this 
program? Home economics is concerned 
vitally with making plans for a home— 
developing a program and supervising its 
execution. It is also interested in adjusting 
debts, repairing buildings, providing com- 
fortable, attractive homes, securing sub- 
sistence and rehabilitation goods. 

The resources of families proposed for 
rural rehabilitation have been appraised by 
social workers. Their strengths and weak- 
nesses have been analyzed, thus setting 
forth the needs, interests, and abilities of 
these families. Farm supervisors have the 
responsibility of making cropping plans to 
meet the needs of the families and of super- 
vising the execution of these plans, the pur- 
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pose of the plans being to make a living 
rather than to acquire wealth. 

The home economist must set forth the 
total need of the family for food, shelter, 
clothing, household goods, education, 
health, recreation in order that the farm 
supervisor may have a basis for determining 
how much a farmer must produce in order 
to meet the need. It is, therefore, the duty 
of the home economist to develop minimum 
standards for each family, based on its in- 
terest and ability as set forth in the ap- 
praisal of the family’s strength and weak- 
nesses. 

This process must not be confused with 
the old idea of budget making. Budget 
making for these families means determin- 
ing the total need of the family, deciding 
how much of this need can be met by a pro- 
duction program, and how much will have 
to be secured from sources other than the 
farm. A further important question for 
rural rehabilitation is what items in the 
total need the family can most safely do 
without until its resources are developed 
sufficiently to take care of them. The 
evaluation of the family’s need and its abil- 
ity to meet it with the assistance of the rural 
rehabilitation program is the responsibility 
of the workers serving the family, the home 
economist providing information on mini- 
mum essentials for use by the group. 

After general plans have been made with 
the family for its rehabilitation, the home- 
making educational program begins. This 
program must be based on the family’s un- 
derstanding of its predicament and the 
forces which have contributed to it and its 
insight as to what it may be able to do. 

The home economist must see the family 
as it is—heavily in debt for medical care, 
care made necessary by long years of semi- 
starvation due to inadequate diet; frus- 
trated, discouraged, apathetic, on the defen- 
sive against society, without interest in 
cleanliness and sanitation, without clothing 
decent to appear on the streets, at school, 
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at church, at club meetings; living in a home 
bare of all the essentials of beauty, comfort, 
convenience, and sanitation; without hope 
(which we usually interpret as laziness, in- 
difference, thriftlessness); content to sit at 
home in idleness, accepting at the hands of 
the relief office a dole, a pittance from time 
to time, as a substitute for economic secu- 
rity and independence. 

It is the duty of the home economist to 
develop with the family on the level of its 
ability a homemaking program which will 
gradually enable the family to build a more 
satisfactory home life, a richer, fuller exist- 
ence and experience through securing by its 
own efforts healthier bodies, more com- 
fortable and attractive homes, more ade- 
quate clothing, equipment, furnishings, and 
education. 

A large part of the solution of the problem 
presented by poor health, lifelessness, in- 
dolence, negativism, lies in a food produc- 
tion, preservation, and utilization program. 
The home economist is the logical teacher 
and guide in this field. She sets the stand- 
ard for amount of food to be produced and 
conserved in order that the family may have 
a year-round adequate diet. She teaches 
the family how to conserve and prepare 
food. She guides the family in making 
plans for better facilities for serving food. 
She educates the mother in methods of de- 
veloping good food habits in the family. 
She assists the family in arriving at an ap- 
preciation of its own need for food, its re- 
sources, opportunities, and ability to meet 
these needs. She may find that added to 
the problem of poor health and its attendant 
ills, there is a woeful lack of clothing and 
household goods; ugly, dismal, bare houses 
and surroundings; a sad lack of facilities 
for sanitation and protective health meas- 
ures; apathy and lack of knowledge as to 
methods and procedures for bettering these 
conditions. In fact, there may be no “felt” 


need for improvement. 
The home economist through the home 
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development program may assist the family 
in overcoming many of these difficulties. 
It lies within her field to teach the principles 
underlying satisfactory housing in relation 
to location, convenience, sanitation, beauty, 
and comfort. She is equipped to teach 
skills that will enable the family to apply 
these principles in its home development 
program. She does this largely by teaching 
the family to use what it has and to improve 
conditions by constructing things at home 
or by purchasing where this seems advisable 
and money is available. Home production 
of goods forms a large part of the home 
development program until the family is 
financially able to buy these goods which 
modern industry can best provide. She 
must teach the women and girls the prin- 
ciples underlying clothing selection, con- 
struction, and purchase. She must teach 
them how to make two or three garments 
with the same amount of money that a more 
independent family may expend for one. 
She must teach them the value of care, 
repair, and renovation of clothing. She 
must show the family how to repair old 
chairs and beds, recondition furnishings, 
beautify the outside of the home so that a 
more attractive and comfortable home may 
be secured. She must initiate better health 
practices by teaching the family how to 
provide facilities for these. She herself 
must know how to create in order to teach 
these families to create for themselves. 
She must teach them how to choose wisely 
and how to spend funds for family needs so 
that they will secure the most for the money 
spent. She must guide the family in so 
planning its expenditure of time, money, 
and energy that there will be the greatest 
chance for the unfolding of personalities 
within the family. 

I have found that when the home econo- 
mist first enters the field of rural rehabilita- 
tion, she often tends to offer standards 
above the level of appreciation and ability 
of the family. She tends to become too 
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absorbed in the nutritional problems be- 
cause these problems are so glaring. She is 
often discouraged because there is so little 
money available for the family, according 
to the farm supervisor’s appraisal of the 
ability of the family to pay its rehabilitation 
loan. The family seems to need so much 
that apparently must be bought; construc- 
tion of clothing at home seems out of date to 
her; simple, crude methods of canning are 
below her standard. 

However, if the home economist is to be 
of lasting value to the family, she must see 
the total family need rather than any one 
need. She must not be discouraged easily 
when the family fails to recognize or appre- 
ciate its needs or to be interested in a higher 
standard of living. Because of the low eco- 
nomic level of the family and its inability 
to purchase ready-made goods she must 
guide the family to make rather than buy. 
Hers is an educational program. She must 
be able to begin with the family on its own 
level and gradually develop within it appre- 
ciation of a better standard and ability to 
reach this standard through its own efforts. 

It is not enough to arouse within a family 
a desire for better and more satisfying home 
life. The home economist must go further. 
She must teach such a family how to attain 
a better standard, and this means constant 
supervision, guidance, patience, under- 
standing. It requires on her part resource- 
fulness and practical sense; she must carry 
the family step by step up the ladder to 
success. The situation demands that the 
home economist see herself in relation to 
the whole program and adapt her plans to 
the plans of all the other workers who serve 
the family. 

The particular type of service which home 
economics may render in the rural rehabili- 
tation program depends upon the adminis- 
trative organization within a state. What- 


ever form the service may take, the function 
of the home economist is that of guide and 
teacher who demonstrates to the family on 
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its level of ability to understand better 
methods of living, in order that the home 
may use more effectively the products of 
the labors on the farm. She guides the 
women and girls of rural rehabilitation 
families to experience and appreciate the 
joy and strength which come from creating 
and making something out of their own re- 
sources, resources of which they may not 
have been conscious before. 

How does the home economist carry on 
this educational program? In several ways: 
First, she must become thoroughly familiar 
with the abilities, appreciations, and under- 
standings of the families. Then she must 
plan her program so that the family may be 
able to understand the goals and objectives. 
She must guide the families to set these 
desired goals for themselves and teach them 
how to attain the objectives. She must be 
sure that the goals and objectives which she 
is setting with the families are consistent 
with those set by other workers. 

She has three avenues of approach to the 
family. A first approach is directly to the 
individual family. Before making such a 
contact she must be familiar with the plans 
of other workers for and with the family. 
She must be sure that her approach is an 
understanding one and that there is a real 
need in the family for her visit. Her work 
in the home must be simple, direct, clear. 
She must keep in mind the ability of the 
particular family. Her visit should 
strengthen the family in its determination 
to carry on the whole program of rehabili- 
tation. 

The second approach is through group 
meetings at which she may (1) show how to 
carry on the various processes, (2) give op- 
portunity for practice in acquiring the de- 
sired skill or procedure, (3) interpret the 
use of the skill or procedure in making better 
conditions at home. 

A third approach lies through other work- 
ers who serve the home for the organiza- 
tion. The home economist may prepare 
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interesting, helpful, attractive material to 
be used by other workers serving the family. 
In this case she must have constant contact 
and understanding with these workers in 
order that they may properly interpret her 
program to the family and that she may 
make plans consistent with theirs. 
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It is the privilege of the home economist 
in a rural rehabilitation program to see to it 
that the products of the labor of the family 
on the farm be conserved and utilized in the 
home, in order that the family may attain 
and maintain a standard of living consistent 
with the best American life. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


HOME ECONOMICS AND PARENT 
EDUCATION 


FLORENCE E. WINCHELL 
Board of Education, Rochester 


The réle of parent has come to be a very 
involved one. The popular conception that 
modern life has brought leisure to the home- 
maker is confusing. The housekeeper has 
been released from certain tasks taken over 
by industry. Every process and activity 
removed from the home, however, has made 
it necessary for intelligent homemakers and 
parents to study the problems involved and 
to work for the provision of protection for 
the consumer through government inspec- 
tion and supervision. 

The differences between housekeeper and 
homemaker are frequently emphasized. 
The réles of homemaker and parent, on the 
other hand, have muchincommon. In our 
work in home economics and parent educa- 
tion we have lofty ideals indeed. If we 
were to list the goals for parenthood, would 
they not be something like the following: 


1. A fine sense of values in personal and family life. 
Probably nothing means more to the family 
than the fact that parents hold in high regard 
family relationships that are based upon respect 
for personality and genuine cooperation. 

2. Aknowledge of child development and the funda- 
mentals of personal relationships. 

3. Based upon these, an ability to recognize what is 
significant for emphasis at each age level in the 
child’s development. 

4. The ability to help the family to achieve the 
standards they have jointly set themselves in: 
(a) family relationships; (b) home furnishing; 
(c) home management; (d) purchasing power; 
(e) housekeeping; (f) social contacts outside the 
home. 


5. The ability to capitalize as educational oppor- 
tunities everyday situations in: (a) home ac- 
tivities; (b) recreation; (c) nature experiences; 
(d) community contacts; (e) school relationships; 
(f) church and other group activities. 


The raising of the question, “What has 
home economics to do with parent educa- 
tion?” shows the gap between the type of 
home economics courses still known as 
“cooking” and “sewing” and the philosophy 
and idealism of the leaders in the field. 
Certainly the philosophy of parent educa- 
tion and the philosophy of progressive home 
economics are practically identical. Both 
home economics and parent education, how- 
ever, as they appear in practice often fall 
far short of their philosophy. It is natural 
that both should be judged as they are seen 
in common practice. Time will be required 
to take up the slack between the work as 
conceived by modern education that stresses 
family life and child development and the 
teaching still being done according to the 
earlier patterns of home economics by 
teachers trained many years ago. 

That adults can learn is well established; 
that they learn best that for which they feel 
a need is also well established. Adults 
whose attendance is voluntary must find 
satisfaction in the work offered or they will 
not find a place for education in their busy 
lives. Is it not a challenge to the parent 
education program to discover what phase 
of parent education or homemaking strikes 
fire with the individual and then meet the 
need in that field first? This opening may 
then prove an avenue to developing a sensi- 
tivity to other needs and to a wider offering 
of subject matter sought by the parent. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT 


ANNETTE T. HERR 


Massachusetts Agricultural College 


In my office hangs a copy of the Chil- 
dren’s Charter—a reminder of our obliga- 
tions to all of the children of every commu- 
nity. At times the temptation comes to me 
to remove this challenging message and to 
put in its place a modest plan for the accom- 
plishment of a few simple practices which 
should make our communities better, finer, 
safer places in which to have children grow 
into manhood and womanhood. 

You may rightly ask two questions at 
this point. What are the problems which 
need to be studied and solved? Do these 
problems all belong in the realm of the home 
economist? 

The first question should not be answered 
in generalizations. Asa specific case study 
let us take the needs outlined by a group of 
homemakers: 


I. Recreation for young children, school children 
(during vacation), youths, adults: tennis 
courts; swimming pool or hole; ball field, 
playgrounds; family and community picnics; 
play days; pageants, festivals, dramatics 

II. Nature clubs 
III. Music 
IV. Community center 
V. Library 
VI. Health clinics: Well-child conferences, dental, 
prenatal, cancer, and tuberculosis 
. Vegetable gardens, canning and storing of 
vegetables 
. School lunches 
IX. Clubs for young people: 4-H, Scouts, Girl 
Reserves 
X. Parent-teacher associations 
XI. Adult education classes in homemaking 


As to whether all these topics fall to home 
economists, let me say that the wise home 
economist is eager to call from any field 
those who are better fitted to handle the 
existing situation. However, the great 
problem is to help more people to become 
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aware of lacks or needs, and in many cases 
the home economist is the one who can 
accomplish this through a study of the facts 
and their significance. A well-trained, ex- 
perienced home economist knows the essen- 
tials for a reasonable standard of living. 

What is the first step? One method 
which we have tried over a long period of 
years with small returns is that of having 
speakers who knew nothing about existing 
conditions address all of the organizations 
within this community. Well, if that 
doesn’t work, what will bring desired re- 
sults? The plan which the community in 
question has undertaken is to get the in- 
terested people from all educational agen- 
cies to sit down and discuss these needs; to 
decide on what facts they need to gather; to 
plan to call in the state agency which seems 
best fitted to help in solving the specific 
problem. 

The important thing is to get a plan and 
put it into action. Cooperating effort is 
necessary if results are to be gained and 
communities are to even approach the ideal 
set forth in the Children’s Charter. 


HAPPENINGS IN LEGISLATION OF 
THE PAST YEAR OF INTEREST 
TO THE CONSUMER BUYER' 


MARION FISH 


Cornell University 

During the past year many bills having 
to do with problems which are of vital con- 
cern to consumers’ welfare have been 
drafted and introduced for Congressional 
discussion. Outstanding among the legis- 
lative proposals which would affect con- 
sumer buyers are: the Food, Drugs, and 
Cosmetic Bill; the dangerous rider to the 
Agricultural Appropriations Bill, which 


1The full text of this paper may be purchased in 
mimeographed form from the American Home 
Economics Association, Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C., for 10 cents a copy. 


would limit the nutrition program; the 
proposals for grading of canned foods under 
the former N.R.A.; and the so-called Truth 
in Fabrics Bill. 

The consumer who has tried to be in- 
formed about these legislative measures and 
therefore has read the bills, the reviews, or 
the reports of the hearings has become very 
conscious of the fact that powerful pressure 
groups may make their interests felt in 
legislative circles, even though their private 
interests may not always coincide with the 
best interests of public welfare. A study 
of the proposed legislation reveals the fact 
that some legislation which would be very 
desirable from a human welfare point of 
view has been postponed, or at least not 
passed as yet this year, because of varied 
and often selfish interests. 

The legislative proposals which are of 
interest to consumers have at least one simi- 
larity, namely, that although consumer wel- 
fare is directly affected by the resulting law 
or lack of law, certain private industries are 
also directly affected, usually in a financial 
way. This does not mean that all manu- 
facturers will necessarily be found on the 
opposite side of the question from consumer 
groups, for often honest manufacturers and 
distributors are as interested in legislative 
control as are informed consumers. But it 
does mean, and this is as it should be, that 
legislative measures usually are not passed 
in our form of democratic society until all 
interests which desire to express themselves 
have an opportunity todoso. This places 
a tremendous responsibility on all indi- 
viduals, particularly home economists who 
are interested in the welfare of the family, 
to be informed about bills as they are intro- 
duced and about the current Congressional 
discussions of them and to do all that they 
are able to do to make sure that the welfare 
interests are expressed to Congressmen 
through organizations with large voting 
membership. 
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PROBLEMS THAT ARISE IN PREPA- 
RATION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF TEACHERS IN FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


MURIEL G. McFARLAND 
Purdue University 


In discussing this topic those problems 
which seem to me to be most pronounced 
in the training of prospective teachers of 
family relationships and in the improve- 
ment of these teachers on the job will be 
considered. They are: 


1. What should be the specific goals for courses in 
family relationships? 

2. How should family relationships be taught if 
real learning is to result? If the objectives are 
to be attained? 

3. How can units in family relationships be made of 

real value to the students? 

. What should be included in family relationships? 

. What books and reference materials are most 

satisfactory for pupil use? For teacher use? 

6. How can boys and girls be interested in work in 
this phase of home economics? What satisfac- 
tory approaches may be used? 

7. Where in the home economics courses should 
units in family relationships be placed? 


Then the problem of the supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers and of the supervision of 
teachers on the job becomes that of pro- 
viding adequate opportunity for and guid- 
ance in: 


1. Determining objectives for family relationships 
2. Planning courses in this phase of work 

3. Selecting effective pupil activities or experiences 
4. Teaching classes in family relationships 

5. Evaluating the results of this teaching 


To make progress in satisfactorily meet- 
ing these problems, 


The teacher-training institution should: 

a. Include adequate courses in family relationships, 
psychology, sociology, and economics in the cur- 
riculum for prospective teachers of home eco- 
nomics. 

b. Include experience in planning units in family 
relationships in the special methods courses. 

c. Provide opportunity for every prospective 
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teacher to observe and teach classes in family 
relationships. 


The supervisor of teachers on the job 
must help them analyze the causes of their 
difficulties in teaching family relationships, 
give them specific suggestions for over- 
coming these difficulties, and assist them in 
evaluating their results. 


THE EUTHENICS COURSE IN THE 
GENERAL COLLEGE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


LUCY A. STUDLEY 
University of Minnesota 


The euthenics course is a “beginning 
effort” to serve the needs of young men and 
women in an abbreviated program of gen- 
eral education enabling them to become 
better adjusted individuals, more intelligent 
consumers, more responsible citizens, and 
“lifelong” husbands, wives, and parents. 
In the three years of the existence of the 
General College, units offered by the home 
economics division under the caption “Eu- 
thenics” include food and nutrition, textiles 
and clothing, art applied to costume, home 
planning and furnishing, and the manage- 
ment of the home. .. course in euthenics 
entitled “A General View of the Housing 
Problem” is given by the department of 
architecture. 

Instruction of these units has required 
meeting the needs of young men as well as 
young women, since men constitute one- 
fifth to one-third of the membership of the 
classes; visual or graphic presentation of 
subject matter as a means of orienting, 
stimulating, and informing the student; and 
the development of technics or substitutes 
for laboratory experience in teaching classes 
containing from 150 to 175 students. The 


cooperation of the Bureau of Educational 
Research has made possible gains in meas- 
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uring student achievement by the use of 
objective, comprehensive examinations. 
During the next few years a subsidy from 
the Carnegie Foundation and the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation will be used for research in studying 
the desires and needs of the students in the 
General College, thereby determining the 
content of future courses and procedures 
in the euthenics units. 


URBAN HOUSING 


EDITH WOOD 
Metropolitan Housing Council, Chicago 


The housing problem has come about be- 
cause cities in this country have grown tre- 
mendously fast. There has been a tre- 
mendous flow of immigrants or rural people 
into the city. In Chicago, for example, 
these moved into the areas nearest the Loop 
as fast as they became urbanized. These 
areas spread outward, so the city was built 
by a process of adding rings around the cir- 
cumference. This rapid growth has given 
every owner of property the idea that if he 
held on to it long enough he would be able 
to sell it at a huge profit. The property 
was taxed on this basis. So the owners had 
to get as much money as possible from it at 
once—which meant overcrowding; but the 
wait wouldn’t be long, so there was no use 
keeping it up in good shape. In Chicago 
there are 36 square miles of this blighted 
land. 

Now in blighted areas there are 3 factors 
to be worked on: the people, the buildings, 
and the money invested. The people are 
disheartened and actually damaged by their 
surroundings, a very mixed group, including 
social degenerates, incompetents, and the 
damaged “worthy” poor. The correction 
of the housing problem includes the provi- 
sion of better housing for those who want it, 
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and assisting the families rehoused to make 
the necessary adjustment. Your group is 
particularly concerned with this part of the 
program, because through the public school 
system you can teach people to demand 
better housing. There won’t be better 
housing until these people demand it. 

The buildings are structurally unfit, or 
structurally fit but terribly run down, 
crowded on the land with no trees. 

The most important factor of all is the 
money tied up in these areas. They were 
bought under the same philosophy that In- 
sull stock was bought: that it was going to 
be enormously valuable soon. All these 
owners will have to deflate their ideas of 
value, as they have learned properly to 
value Insull stock. This factor is most im- 
portant because until values fall the land 
can never be secured for low-income housing 
uses. 

The projects of the housing division of the 
P.W.A. make two contributions of unde- 
finable value toa city. They give a visible 
demonstration of a new way to build on the 
land so that every apartment has ventila- 
tion and sunlight—two things many higher 
rent apartments do not have—and they 
show a new conception of the way the heart 
of a city can look and be planned, with as 
much green, light, and air as you can find in 
the suburbs. They present a real proof of 
the proper value of the land. 

Federal activity cannot go on arbitrarily 
without local direction and assistance. One 
mechanism by which the latter can be 
achieved is an organization like the Metro- 
politan Housing Council. This consists of 
members from social service agencies, real 
estate, building contractors, building-trade 
unions. It presents a means whereby your 
point of view of the home as the setting for 
satisfactory family life can be brought into 
the consciousness of the groups who will 
actually put on a housing program. Al- 
ways before in the city of Chicago efforts at 
housing improvement have been made by 
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social welfare groups, and the results have 
been absolutely nil. Not until business 
takes hold will anything be accomplished. 
Business must learn the facts you know 
about the effect of housing on family life 
and morals. 

The housing problem is half social and 
half economic. Not until the two points 
of view are brought together will anything 
happen. The Metropolitan Housing Coun- 
cil offers a mechanism whereby this can 
happen. Not the only mechanism, but the 
only one I know intimately. Perhaps this 
will give the idea of a new kind of leadership 
your group can take, and of a rdéle you 
must take if the housing program is to be 
“social” as you want it. 


HOUSING IN COLLEGE HOME ECO- 
NOMICS COURSES 


ELISABETH L. SPEER 
University of Tennessee 


A number of educators have accepted the 
idea that education should deal with the 
student, young or old “as he is, with respect 
to what he may become.” It is possible 
that one of the important distinctions be- 
tween the college and high school levels of 
home economics may be made in the em- 
phasis placed on the student’s present situa- 
tion, or on the student’s future problems. 
Probably high school should deal more defi- 
nitely with the present and college should 
deal somewhat more with the future. 

If this general distinction is true, certain 
points become clear concerning college home 
economics work and housing. Preparation 
for the future involves three important 
problems; finding and stressing of factors 
that will not change as years pass; provision 
of ample opportunity for reasoning and 
judging ultimate results of choices; seeking 
to tie the student’s thinking concerning 
housing to her own individual philosophy. 
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A tentative course for housing managers 
has been planned with the cooperation of 
the faculties of sociology, economics, law, 
engineering, commerce, and the business 
manager and architect at the University of 
Tennessee; but it is still in too formative a 
state for publication or even summarization. 


TRENDS OF NUTRITION ACTIVI- 
TIES IN THE EMERGENCY 
RELIEF PROGRAM 


MARY MASON 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


Nutrition specialists from the home eco- 
nomics profession were first called to the 
staffs of the state emergency relief adminis- 
trations to set standards for food budgets 
and to make recommendations to relief cli- 
ents on the foods which would give the 
greatest amount of nourishment and pro- 
tection for a minimum expenditure of 
money. 

As the responsibilities of relief have in- 
creased, these specialists have been called 
upon for many other services. They con- 
sult with the case workers and the doctor on 
special diet cases and assist in working out 
low-cost diets for disorders whose treatment 
is relatively expensive; and they provide 
follow-up service on the need for continua- 
tion or change of diet and on any develop- 
ment in budget apportionment that may be 
required. They work through their county 
relief staff representatives in checking food 
price charges in different sections of the 
state and upon the results of these findings 
report the need for necessary adjustments 
in food budgets. They meet with the 
retail grocers’ price stabilization commit- 
tees in states where this cooperation has 
been established and keep the grocers posted 
on the special nutrition needs of relief clients 
so that these grocers will keep on their 
shelves foods in unit size packages and in 
the trade form that is being recommended 
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as an economical purchase by the family on 
relief. They are conducting classes in nu- 
trition for case workers and for visiting 
housekeepers. They are giving instructions 
on infant and child feeding, on marketing 
and food selection, and on meal planning 
and preparation. 

They are cooperating with the directors 
of surplus commodity distribution on the 
relief staff in acquainting relief families with 
appetizing, simple, and economical methods 
of preparing and using some of the products 
distributed by this division, and are pro- 
viding the emergency nursery school direc- 
tors with menus and directions for the 
preparation of lunches in these schools and 
are giving nutrition instruction to the 
mothers of these children so that they may 
receive better nourishment at home. The 
transient service directors are calling on 
them for help in setting up food specifica- 
tions and in working out menus, large quan- 
tity recipes, and market orders to guide the 
stewards of their transient units in purchas- 
ing economically and in supplying nourish- 
ing, well-balanced meals in the service cen- 
ters and camps and in the group shelters 
for the local homeless. 

Because of their training and professional 
experience in home management, these 
women have been asked to assist with the 
rural home relief program in helping the 
rural homemaker to work out yearly food 
production plans by which garden produce 
and fruits may help toward furnishing a 
well-balanced, adequate diet for the family 
for the entire year. 

Though the home economist who has held 
an administrative position on the state and 
county relief staff has given most of her 
attention to the food budget, food prepara- 
tion, and nutrition education, she is also 
assisting with clothing budgets. This work 
has been so heavy in a few of the states that 
special assistants have been employed to 
interpret to the purchasing departments of 
state and county relief staffs the clothing 
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and textile needs of relief families and tran- 
sients with a view to setting up the specifica- 
tions for garments and for clothing materials 
and household fabrics. 

The tendency has been to place on the 
state and county relief staffs home econo- 
mists who have had a general training and 
experience in their professional field and 
who have the administrative qualifications 
for practical application of this training in 
a sympathetic approach to the problems 
of the relief family. 

Though the relief program may soon be 
tapering as a result of the new works pro- 
gram, the variety of services which the 
home economist is called upon to render will 
no doubt be increased. New calls will be 
made upon her in assisting these families 
to help themselves back to an independent 
and healthful way of living. 


PROGRESS IN STANDARDIZATION 
OF TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


JESSIE V. COLES 
University of Missouri 

Interest in standards for textiles and 
clothing has been steadily growing during 
the past few years. It is pertinent at this 
time to inquire what progress has been made 
in the labeling of specific goods according 
to standards. 

Sheeting, blankets, and weighted silks 
were receiving considerable attention two 
years ago. We do not yet have sheets and 
sheeting on the market labeled with tensile 
strength, thread count, weight, amount of 
sizing, and shrinkage. Unfortunately, the 
rules for labeling blankets formulated by 
producers under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Standards over two years 
ago are not generally followed. Mention 
of wool content of “part wool’ blankets is 
usually omitted, and in some cases mislead- 
ing statements are used to describe composi- 
tion of these products. 
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Likewise weighted silks are not generally 
so labeled. Many misleading and decep- 
tive practices have developed through the 
use of labels describing goods as “‘pure silk,”’ 
“pure dye crepe,” and the like. 

Some interest has been shown in the de- 
velopment of standards for qualities of 
hosiery. Standards for describing shrink- 
age of wash fabrics sold by the yard have 
been discussed by several groups. 

Very few standards were incorporated 
into the N.R.A. codes of textile and clothing 
producers. Ina few cases requirements for 
labeling “seconds” or “imperfects’’ were 
included. Some statements concerning 
composition were required by the codes of 
the hosiery, handkerchief, and bedding in- 
dustries. The code of the underwear manu- 
facturers provided for the use of standard 
sizes in labeling underwear. 

It is quite evident that responsibility for 
developing an effective demand for stand- 
ards for textiles and clothing lies with con- 
sumers of these goods. If progress is to be 
made in the future we must as individuals 
and as organized groups make definite 
efforts to convince producers of our need 
and desire for such standards. 


WHAT THE CONSUMER BUYS 


EDNA R. GRAY 
University of Illinois 

Analysis of 1934 home account records 
submitted by 231 Illinois farm families shows 
a 25 per cent increase in family clothing 
expenditures in 1934 over those of 1933. 
The increase in clothing expenditures of the 
79 small-town families studied was slightly 
less. : 
Home account records submitted to Mrs. 
Ruth Freeman, home account specialist, 
Home Economics Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, show that there was great 
similarity in the expenditures of both rural 
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and small-town families living on incomes of 
less than $1,500 per year. Wives in these 
families saved money by home construction 
of clothing for themselves and their daugh- 
ters. Town records showed home construc- 
tion of the more complicated garments such 
as coats and suits. Rural women limited 
themselves to dress construction and recon- 
struction of coats. Nearly all the dresses 
recorded by either town or country women 
on this income level were cotton. Ready- 
to-wear clothing in the lower price ranges 
was recorded for families on incomes of over 
$2,000, showing that at this level it became 
possible to choose between homemade and 
ready-made clothing. Clothing expendi- 
tures of the town families showed a marked 
increase over those of rural families in in- 
come groups above $2,000. 

For themselves, one-fourth to one-half of 
the account keepers purchased coats. The 
price range was wide, but the median price 
waslow. Almost every account showed the 
purchase of one hat during the year. A few 
records showed one or two hats each season. 
Town women bought more hats for them- 
selves than rural women. The price range 
for millinery was narrow, the median being 
near two dollars for both town and country 
groups. 

High school age girls’ clothing cost more 
than their mothers’. One of their heaviest 
expenditures was for hosiery. Daughters 
fourteen to eighteen years old bought from 
one to fifteen pairs of stockings during the 
year. The number of pairs of shoes pur- 
chased for girls of this age varied up to six 
during the year. Shoe repairs were a neg- 
ligible item in all accounts. More was 
spent by town families for shoe repair than 
by rural families. 

The chief replacement items listed in the 
men’s clothing accounts were suits, coats, 
and shoes. The men’s accounts showed 
more shoe repair items and more dry clean- 
ing items than were listed for other members 
of the family. 


OVERTONES OF CLOTHING 


LITA BANE 


U. S. Office of Cooperative Extension Work 


What we wear does much for us besides 
protecting us from the wintry winds and 
clothing us in due modesty. Neither of 
these reasons for wearing clothing actually 
plays a very important réle with most peo- 
ple, except where only a minimum of cloth- 
ing is to be had. There have been a good 
many theories advanced as to our real 
reasons for the kind of clothes we wear. 
It is difficult to generalize because the rea- 
sons probably vary considerably with indi- 
viduals, but since we are harking back to 
fundamentals these days, perhaps it is 
worth while to consider clothing in the light 
of human needs that are other than physical. 

W. I. Thomas once listed these as secu- 
rity, response, recognition, and new experi- 
ence. One glance at this list conjures up a 
thousand and one ways in which clothing 
may be made to contribute to the satis- 
faction of these needs. Being attractively 
clothed certainly contributes to our self- 
confidence, making our contacts with others 
considerably easier and more pleasant. It 
frees us from annoyance which is likely to 
interfere with our expressing ourselves ade- 
quately in our hospitality and thus contrib- 
utes to a successful social life. These as- 
pects seem to be worthy of more study than 
they have had in the past. 

In these days when large adventures are 
closed to most of us, we have to find our new 
experience in things close at hand. I won- 
der if we have exploited the possibilities of 
clothing as thoroughly as we might. Relief 
agencies are using sewing as occupational 
therapy and, in good times and bad, hand- 
work has been an outlet for the creative 
impulse. 

Color, line, texture all can be enjoyed 
through our own clothes and the clothing of 
our friends. It seems to me home econo- 
mists have a good deal of responsibility for 
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helping lay persons to learn how to clothe 
themselves satisfactorily without too great 
expense. We have evidence that this can 
be done, but most of us do not have the 
training and experience necessary to do it. 

There seems to be little justification for 
the fine disregard for clothing on which 
some intellectuals pride themselves. Even 
though they can “rise above their clothes,” 
most of us cannot, and it would be kinder 
to the rest of us if they would remember 
that we have to look at them much oftener 
than they look at themselves. 


THE USES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
THE DISCUSSION METHOD 


IRENE BENNETT NEEDHAM 


Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 


If we concede that learning is a social 
process, it follows that in education, learn- 
ing needs to be experienced with relation 
to people other than oneself. The dis- 
cussion method, therefore, is a good one 
because it permits this. To quote Linde- 
man, “We have one kind of learning when 
we learn with other people and another kind 
when we are merely trying to find out facts. 
One aspect of education is to learn, the 
second is to use what has been learned.” 

The discussion method is democratic in 
that it gives everyone a chance to learn to 
do by doing. Discussion can give under- 
standing, but participation or practice are 
needed to develop the technic for carrying 
out the principle we understand. One form 
of growth comes from listening to someone 
else’s experience. It takes time, however, 
to learn to work together in a group, to have 
one’s cherished opinions disagreed with, and 
to discuss them objectively. 

The type of discussion should be deter- 
mined by the purpose of the meeting. This 
may be to discuss facts and exchange opin- 
ion simply to release tension, to search for 
facts and supplement the knowledge of each 
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member of the group, or to reach a course 
of action. 

The discussion method is useful when all 
members have the same problem and when 
the leader feels at home with it and can 
draw out information from the members of 
the group. When members of the group 
have had experiences related to the subject 
from which to draw, the discussion has 
point; therefore, it is wise to consider the 
contribution that each may be expected to 
make before the method is used. Before 
people can act upon their intellectual con- 
clusions they must learn to control their 
emotions and personal feelings; conse- 
quently, the practical value of the discussion 
method is dependent upon the development 
of emotional control on the part of the mem- 
bers participating. 

Accepted facts do not need to be dis- 
cussed, but it is sometimes necessary to 
interpret them to those who lack the experi- 
ence or educational background for seeing 
them asa whole. Facts are significant only 
in relation to other facts, and unless seen 
through some kind of social interaction they 
lose their meaning. It is important to re- 
flect on the meaning of the facts and ex- 
periences discussed. Insight may come 
through discussion, but it should be supple- 
mented by the leader’s interpretation of the 
facts discussed, and the leader should feel 
responsible for correcting erroneous ideas 
and information that members of the group 
may have. 

Discussion in itself does not provide op- 
portunity for clear thought. It may post- 
pone action. During discussion, emotional 
tension may be released and rationalization 
may take place. But releasing emotional 
tension by discussing one’s problems in a 
group sometimes causes later embarrass- 
ment. The leader must be aware of “un- 
dercurrents” going on within the group yet 
be able to direct the discussion toward those 
ends which he has in mind. 

Great discretion is necessary in handling 
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a discussion group. Some people are not 
capable of using the discussion method. A 
leader may be a skillful leader of discussion 
and yet encounter difficulty if he is not well 
informed about the subject being discussed. 


DIRECTED OBSERVATION OF 
CHILDREN 


HELEN L. KOCH 
University of Chicago 

Since the questions presented to the panel 
for discussion find their setting in those 
gigantic curriculum problems of choice of 
course content, integration of program, time 
allotments for the units to be taught, etc., 
it was difficult to do more than focus upon 
a few considerations. The issues about 
which the discussion seemed to revolve, al- 
though in a sense they are all related, are 
classifiable into four categories: whom, 
what, where, and how to observe. 

The current practice, for example, of de- 
voting all or most of the time in the units 
concerned with child care or development to 
the observation of the infant and preschool 
child was challenged. While it was gen- 
erally agreed that some understanding of 
children of all ages is one of the desired 
outcomes of courses in child development, 
certain members of the panel maintained 
that children of one age may be viewed as 
illustrative of all childhood. Others on the 
panel disagreed, believing rather that the 
high school pupil needs to be made to see 
the basic human patterns revealing them- 
selves in those details of behavior which 
seem more or less specific for the various 
ages. It was held, moreover, that the way 
in which the behavior forms of one level 
emerge from those of the level below is one 
of the phenomena with which it is most 
important to familiarize the student. Al- 
though misgivings were also expressed re- 
garding the ability of the high school pupil 
to conquer his embarrassment and inhibi- 


tions when called upon to observe himself 
and his companions, it seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that in the hands of an 
understanding teacher the course content 
could be treated in a way which would make 
clear developmental trends and would fur- 
nish a background so that when the pupil 
was challenged to consider the character- 
istics and problems of his own age he could 
be reasonably objective. 

Two practices, in addition to the one of 
observing only within a narrow age range, 
were called into court: (1) emphasizing de- 
velopmental trends at the cost of ignoring 
the fascinating problems of individual dif- 
ferences and the interrelationships of traits 
or influences, and (2) giving slight treatment 
to those behavior characteristics indicative 
of the nature and direction of the indi- 
vidual’s strivings. Doubt was voiced by 
some concerning the possibility of sensitiz- 
ing the high school student to those details 
of behavior as may reveal value, interest, 
desire, struggle, thwarting, compensation, 
etc., while others of the panel felt that not 
only had they had considerable success in 
stimulating observations that uncover data 
pertinent to the above, but that their pupils 
were most interested in these very topics. 

The question was raised of the desirability 
of using normative material to guide obser- 
vation, some expressing fear lest such direc- 
tion would cause the pupil to classify indi- 
viduals merely as good or bad, normal or 
abnormal. Most of the panel held, on the 
other hand, that normative material if prop- 
erly introduced could be made to stimulate 
dispassionate analysis and that even adjust- 
ment difficulties could be made to seem nor- 
mal phases of growth. Some were of the 
opinion that if attention was focused on 
developmental sequences rather than stand- 
ards this difficulty could be minimized. 

The problems of where to observe are 
contingent on those of what to observe. 
The thesis was presented that, since one 
of the objectives in having students observe 
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is to provide them the opportunity of wit- 
nessing examples of desirable practices in 
child guidance, the observations should be 
made in an environment which, like a good 
nursery school, would furnish abundant 
illustrations of the principles being taught. 
Some, disturbed by the limitations of this 
procedure, maintained that observation in 
the less controlled and more usual environ- 
ments of the home, street, playground, and 
social gathering would be more revealing of 
the influences most frequently playing upon 
children. Obviously, the two types of ob- 
servation would serve different purposes. 
Neither, barring time considerations, needs 
to be sacrificed to the other. Most of the 
panel members believe highly desirable 
some observation in homes, in spite of the 
difficulties encountered in the analysis of 
the returns because of the home assessment 
implied. 

Like all the other issues, the question of 
how to guide observation is involved, no one 
procedure being adequate for all purposes. 
Some of the panel members recommended 
having the pupil construct under guidance 
his own observation outline. The opinion 
was generally held that for most purposes 
hypothesis-stimulating questions and very 
specific directions in regard to what to look 
for should be provided, though the diary, 
it was felt, might, if supplemented with 
opportunity for analysis under guidance, be 
valuable in revealing interrelationships 
which a more sharply focused outline might 
cause to be ignored. 


HOW YOUNG PEOPLE ARE USING 
THEIR LEISURE TIME 


KATHERINE L. BAKER 


Medford High School, Medford, 
Massachusetts 


A nation-wide survey of the leisure-time 
activities of a group of young people be- 
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tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five 
shows that the average free time per indi- 
vidual is five and one half hours a day. 

Within the home, reading, listening to the 
radio, studying, entertaining, sewing, and 
music are the most generally popular ways 
of occupying their leisure hours. Outside 
the home, motoring, dancing, swimming, 
social clubs, church organizations, movies 
are the most popular hobbies. Basketball, 
baseball, football, soccer, volley ball, and 
track are the favorite sports. 

The types of hobbies and leisure-time 
activities vary with the locality. 

Young people express a desire to join 
various types of clubs and to further their 
education. Some have joined clubs to 
carry them through the period of unemploy- 
ment; others have been obliged to drop such 
activities for financial reasons. 

This survey shows that, for the most part, 
young people devote their leisure to whole- 
some group activities. Some are anxious 
for more education, whereas others are con- 
tent to occupy the interim with housework 
and home activities. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY RECREA- 
TION SURVEY 


MINERVA GRACE 
University of Missouri 


A recreation survey was made at the sug- 
gestion of the home economics extension 
staff as one of the C.W.A. projects in Janu- 
ary 1934. Six counties, St. Louis in the 
eastern part of the state, Holt, Buchanan, 
and Cass on the western border, and Carroll 
and Pettis in the west-central part of the 
state, cooperated. 

Of the 2,954 questionnaires returned, 
1,952 were answered by girls and women 
and 1,002 by boys and men. Fifty-seven 
per cent of all questionnaires were answered 
by boys and girls between the ages of 12 
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and 21 years, the majority being 14 to 18 
years of age. 

Reading was the most popular leisure- 
time activity. Eighty per cent of those 
reporting desired more time for reading. 
Most of them had more papers and maga- 
zines at home than they read. The types 
of reading material they listed in the order 
of preference were: fiction, adventure, 
travel, and detective stories. 

Radios, pianos, and phonographs were 
found in from one-half to three-fourths of 
the homes. Only half as many people 
played the piano as reported having one in 
the home. 

Picture shows were popular with 55 per 
cent, and most of these would like to go 
oftener. Will Rogers and Clark Gable were 
the favorite actors of the majority and Janet 
Gaynor had twice as many votes as any 
other actress. 

Card games were the favorite indoor 
games at home. Pinochle, pitch, rummy, 
and other card games were more popular 
than bridge. 

Swimming was by far the most popular 
physical activity. Baseball, basketball, 
fishing, skating, horseback riding, and ten- 
nis were listed in the order given. Twenty- 
five to 30 per cent of those enjoying these 
activities would like to spend more time 
doing them. 

Picnics and camping were enjoyed by 
75 to 90 per cent. Twenty per cent of 
those who liked to picnic hadn’t done so 
the previous summer. 

Of the present activities of the boys and 
girls, reading, basketball, swimming, danc- 
ing, and music were listed as the ones they 
liked best. Dancing was mentioned by the 
girls only. These same activities were 
listed as their choice if they could do what 
they wanted to, with the addition of travel, 
which headed the list. Among the older 


women in the rural communities the prefer- 
ence for present activities was for reading, 
sewing, and gardening, and in St. Louis 
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County reading, church, and lectures. 
Their choice would be travel, music, read- 
ing, and sewing. The older men listed 
hunting, fishing, and reading and added to 
these as their choice, travel. 


THE TREND TOWARD CURRICU- 
LUM INTEGRATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


H. B. ALBERTY 
Ohio State University 


Secondary education is in a chaotic con- 
dition. We cling to the notion that there 
is a disciplinary value in the pursuit of some 
of the time-honored subjects which seemed 
so fruitful when the secondary school was 
a very selective institution. We have at- 
tempted to meet the needs of the hordes of 
pupils who have claimed the magical bene- 
fits of secondary school training by the 
addition of the so-called “practical” sub- 
jects, thus widening the gap between culture 
and vocation. We have attempted to com- 
pensate for the formalization of the cur- 
riculum by the introduction of elaborate 
programs of extra-curricular activities. We 
have attempted to make the “old” edu- 
cation effective in a new age by instituting 
expensive guidance programs. Yet in spite 
of these innovations we are still uncertain 
as to how to meet the problem of universal 
secondary education. 

Two conflicting curriculum trends are dis- 
cernible. The first is the trend toward the 
multiplication of offerings; the second, per- 
haps of even greater significance, is toward 
the integration of offerings into so-called 
“core courses,” “centers of orientation,” 
or “culture epochs.” 

The trend toward curriculum integration 
has its basis in the progressive education 
movement. This movement repudiates the 
notion that the fundamental purpose of 
education is either the imparting of bodies 
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of subject matter or the training in specific 
skills and habits. It takes its cue from the 
child and insists that “education is not 
merely preparation for life, it is life.” This 
doctrine has extremely significant psycho- 
logical and pedagogical implications. The 
schools become a place where experience is 
enriched instead of a place where lessons are 
to be learned. Subjects as such tend to be 
supplanted by “activities.” 

Curriculum integration has already 
gained considerable headway in a number of 
progressive schools. One of the chief char- 
acteristics of the programs in the schools 
of the “Eight Year Experiment of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association” is the or- 
ganization of the curriculum in terms of 
broad courses which cut across traditional 
subject matter divisions. This new type 
of organization has important implications 
for the subject matter specialist as well as 
for instructional procedures and school or- 
ganization. 

In spite of dangers and difficulties the 
integrated curriculum has a significant place 
in secondary education. Critics have not 
been slow in pointing out the lack of con- 
tinuity of many of the programs, as well as 
their failure to take account of the values 
of logical organization. What is needed is 
a program which conserves the values, both 
of field specialization and integrated courses. 
This can be brought about by providing for 
integrated courses on the lower levels of the 
secondary school, at the same time meeting 
the need for specialization through labora- 
tories in charge of specialists where pupils 
who have discovered special interests may 
pursue such interests under expert guidance. 

Home economics has an important réle 
in the new program. When the work of 
the school is organized around life experi- 
ences instead of subjects, the manifold rela- 
tions of home and family life with which 
home economics is vitally concerned become 
central. This means that the time-honored 
courses in cooking and sewing must give 
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way to a new concept of home economics 
which takes as its point of departure the 
capacities, interests, and needs of children 
in the personal and social relationships of 
the home and family. On the lower levels 
of the secondary school home economics as 
such will probably disappear. On the upper 
levels it will undoubtedly make its most 
vital contribution to American life as an 
organized field. 


THE NEW SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PRACTICAL ARTS 


ARTHUR B. MAYS 
University of Illinois 

One of the most potent factors in the evo- 
lution of human culture is the development 
of the practical arts. It was through the 
growth of these arts that man was able to 
climb to civilization, and his rate of progress 
seems to have been definitely determined 
in every era by the state of advancement of 
his skills in the making of tools, weapons, 
vessels of clay and fiber, in the building of 
shelter, and in the obtaining, storing, and 
preparing of food. As his abilities in the 
practical arts improved, he advanced intel- 
lectually and socially. This continuous 
cyclical development of the practical arts 
of the race should be one of the important 
concerns of civilization. Such a factor of 
growth cannot with safety be ignored in the 
education and training of youth, and in our 
day the teaching of the practical arts is 
rapidly becoming a major interest of all 
organized education from the kindergarten 
through the graduate school of the uni- 
versity. 

The introduction of the practical arts into 
the schools of secondary and intermediate 
grade, however, came about in an effort to 
reform the curriculum to make it more edu- 
cative and realistic. The earlier arguments 
for the teaching of the practical arts to boys 
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and girls were psychological rather than 
economic or social. Since the 1880’s, how- 
ever, educational psychology has moved 
from an emphasis upon mental discipline 
and “mind training” to that of social ad- 
justment and growth. Today the practical 
arts courses of the curriculum justify their 
place upon a doctrine of social need as well 
as upon cultural values to the individual, 
and they therefore have a new status in 
education. They are regarded as a neces- 
sary agency in the development of types of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes which are 
increasingly necessary for successful living 
in a new and extremely complex social and 
economic order. No longer can they be 
regarded by intelligent students of educa- 
tion as merely adjuncts to the real work of 
education nor as “frills and fads” in any 
sense, but because of the controlling facts 
of present-day life they are becoming basic 
and fundamental phases of the education of 
youth. What was regarded as fundamental 
in an earlier age must now be considered 
as chiefly ornamental, and those school ac- 
tivities which were formerly tolerated as 
merely interesting appendages are now basic 
and necessary. 

Obviously so fundamental and revolu- 
tionary a change in educational thought 
must have far-reaching effects. The edu- 
cational world today is in the initial stage 
of what promises to be a complete reorgani- 
zation of the schools. To meet the de- 
mands of modern life and to provide a cul- 
ture consonant with that life, the school 
must seek its materials of instruction in- 
creasingly in the busy world of today and 
must help the individual to organize his 
knowledge and skills into an integrated 
unity of personality and of power that he 
may meet the confusion and multiform de- 
mands of modern life with intelligence and 
efficiency. The greatest weakness of or- 
ganized education today is its failure to pro- 
duce such integration. The multiplication 
of subjects has not been bad per se, but the 
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resultant compartmentalization of knowl- 
edge in the minds of students has been 
wholly bad. What is needed is not fewer 
subjects but the organization of the teaching 
of the many needed facts and skills around 
genuine centers of integration which may be 
fixed within the minds and hearts of the 
pupils. A real integration of learning can 
exist only when it consciously obtains in 
the intellect and emotions of the individual 
pupil. It would seem that one of the most 
natural and easily accepted centers of or- 
ganization of all his study would be the 
practical arts activities of the school. This 
would mean the moving of homemaking, 
commercial courses, industrial courses, and 
the other representatives of the practical 
arts of the race from the fringe to the center 
of the curriculum. Every other subject 
would then derive its initial significance 
from the requirements of the central prac- 
tical arts course chosen by the pupil. Sup- 
pose, for illustration, that a curriculum for 
girls be so organized as to make the art of 
homemaking the central interest and basis 
of selection and interpretation. An ade- 
quate understanding of this socially basic 
art calls for applications of facts, ideas, and 
skills now segregated in compartments 
called chemistry, economics, ethics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, physics, mathematics, his- 
tory, English, geography, physiology, hy- 
giene, industry, business, art, architecture, 
and religion. By an act of genuine coopera- 
tion of instruction it would be possible 
through careful analysis of homemaking to 
select the desired units of all these fields 
and organize them so as to contribute rich- 
ness, breadth, and meaning to the great 
human art of homemaking. In turn these 
contributing areas of knowledge would for 
the first time have real significance and emo- 
tional appeal for many pupils. 

Such an organization of teaching material 
is possible and is greatly needed; but it is, 
of course, a revolutionary suggestion. Al- 
ready experimentation has started and 
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practical arts teachers will do well to pre- 
pare themselves for a new place in the 
scheme of things. Such teachers will have 
to be broadly educated and their courses 
greatly enriched, but every significant factor 
both in present social life and modern edu- 
cational thought points toward a greatly en- 
larged function of the practical arts courses 
in the schools. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF HOME 
ECONOMICS TO GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


IVOL SPAFFORD 
Columbus, Ohio 


Forward-looking educators today are 
probably more concerned with the problems 
of direction and integration than any others. 
The study here summarized was concerned 
with the former. Many home economists 
have insisted upon the liberal value of home 
economics without attempting to find out 
if it were making its richest offerings to 
home economics. General education, 
against which home economics must be 
evaluated, is concerned with orientation in 
an ever-changing social world to the end 
that individual and group living may be 
increasingly enriched and improved. 

Important challenges made to home eco- 
nomics by society today arise from the 
need for a clearer purpose in life and of 
building up controls within the individual 
which will guide behavior in all areas of 
living including family life, and from an 
awareness to social responsibility which 
works to provide a desirable type of home 
life for all. The demands of the times are 
also for a different type of learning. Indi- 
viduals must be able to solve problems and 
to have a constructively critical attitude 
toward social institutions and ways of be- 
having. 

Objectives of courses of study show much 
progress in thinking. The content set up 
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for realizing these objectives, however, lags 
far behind. The most common weaknesses 
noted by leaders within the field are that 
the content of home economics has not been 
evaluated in terms of worth today, and that 
it is still largely a special subject which 
forms neither a part of general education 
nor a significant part of an integrated pro- 
gram. More than 90 per cent of the general 
educators consulted expressed a belief that 
home economics has as great educational 
values as other subjects. More than 68 
per cent saw it as having general educational 
values at every level for both boys and girls, 
its greatest contribution lying in personal, 
cultural, and social values and its greatest 
weakness in the narrowness of its offerings. 

The opportunity for home economics to 
make a rich anc worth-while contribution 
to the reorganized educational program of 
the future seems most favorable. To do 
this, however, means many changes in both 
thinking and practices. 


FACING THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE ABOVE 
4-H CLUB AGE 


B. F. TIMMONS 
University of Illinois 

One of the purposes of the extension serv- 
ice department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association is to encourage groups 
to face their problems honestly and give 
them guidance and counsel in meeting their 
problems in an intelligent and wholesome 
manner. For the age group just above the 
high school period this task is unusually im- 
portant and yet very difficult at the present 
time. 

Students of social organization and social 
relationship recognize certain fundamental 
human desires and wishes compounded out 
of elements in both the hereditary and the 
social backgrounds which are basic in deter- 


mining and regulating the institutions and 
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lives of men. Difficulties and conflicts in 
the path of realizing the basic wishes con- 
stitute many social problems for many peo- 
ple. One widely accepted classification of 
fundamental wishes gives four supposedly 
irreducible types: the desire for fresh stim- 
uli, the desire for recognition, the wish for 
response, and the desire for security. 

The fulfillment of these fundamental de- 
sires calls for a certain heritage of oppor- 
tunity. In such a heritage for youth must 
be included: opportunity to do interesting, 
creative work and to be secure in such op- 
portunity; home life rich in affection and 
personal recognition and response; and so- 
cial status approved by the group. Two 
major problems of baffling difficulty seem 
to stand in the way of young people in the 
realization of this heritage. One, the diffi- 
culty of securing the opportunity to work, 
keeps them from the joy of interesting em- 
ployment, delays or prohibits marriage, and 
undermines their social status. Another 
difficulty, the belief of at least a significant 
number of young people that they are 
merely pawns in the hands of local, national, 
and international politicians interested in 
selfish ambition rather than in the public 
weal, is disheartening. 

While these major problems are being 
worked out, there are several adjustments 
youth may make in the present situation. 
Adopting a simpler pattern of life will open 
marriage to more young people. Stimu- 
lating recreation can be secured even on low 
incomes by utilizing homemade devices and 
simple equipment. Self-improvement in 
health, skills, and cultural lines will increase 
opportunity foremployment. The crusad- 
ing courage of youth can be enlisted to fight 
for the maintenance of clean government, 
particularly in their own local political 
units. 

Young persons in their vigor and buoy- 
ancy do not wish relief or even pensions but 
an opportunity to help themselves. Num- 
bers of them can be counted on to rise to the 
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challenge of the times and to make signifi- 
cant contributions to the solution of their 
own problems. 


EXTENSION WORK FROM A FAMILY 
VIEWPOINT 


JULIA 0. NEWTON 
University of Minnesota 


We are all increasingly conscious that we 
need a family approach to income, produc- 
tion, and consumption and to family life to 
accompany our teaching of standards of 
living and good practices. Furthermore, 
home demonstration work will be more ap- 
preciated and receive more financial support 
by men as we stress the fact that the service 
is for all members of the family rather than 
for women only. 

To find out what each state is doing or 
plans to do along this line, a committee was 
appointed by the extension service depart- 
ment which gathered returns from 42 states. 
These discussed the term “family view- 
point” in several ways: (1) the actual plan- 
ning on the part of state extension workers, 
county extension agents, and county exten- 
sion committees to develop programs of 
work based on the family as the unit rather 
than to have isolated agricultural and home 
economics projects; (2) the actual presenta- 
tion of home economics subject matter to 
groups of men and women, those reporting 
on this agreeing unanimously that much 
was accomplished when men and women 
thought through the family situations to- 
gether; (3) the application of home eco- 
nomics subject matter to family problems. 

It was generally recognized that the state 
extension service must first cooperate on the 
family approach to extension service in 
homemaking. Then the county extension 


agents need to feel that extension work 
exists for the family rather than for the 
project or the individual. 
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While all phases of home economics ex- 
tension work lend themselves to the family 
approach, the ones most frequently men- 
tioned were: foods and nutrition, including 
planning and producing the family food and 
feeding the family for health; clothing, in- 
cluding cleaning, pressing, storage, budgets, 
and buying practices; home management, 
including money management through fam- 
ily councils and time planning; home fur- 
nishing, including repairing, refinishing, and 
upholstering, arrangement and lighting for 
comfort of all members of the family, impor- 
tance of privacy and of family group activi- 
ties; child development ; farmyard improve- 
ment; recreation. 
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REACHING YOUNG MARRIED 
WOMEN IN EXTENSION 
WORK 


MARY COLLOPY 
University of Wyoming 

According to a survey of all states which 
was made by a committee of the extension 
service department and which brought in 30 
replies, there is a growing trend toward 
recognition of the problem of special study 
or demonstration groups for young married 
women. A few states, notably Oregon, 
Washington, and Kentucky, frankly state 
that the need is for a program which will 
challenge the interest of women of varying 
age levels rather than for one which will 
segregate them because of diversity of in- 
terests. A majority of states feel the need 
for forming groups of younger married 
women, especially for child study. Actual 
formation of such groups has been effected 
in less than 15 states. 

Utah has done outstanding work in for- 
mation of groups of young husbands and 
wives for consideration of family financial 
problems. States which are less rural, such 
as Massachusetts, report repeated requests 
for these separate groups because of the 


desire on the part of the younger women to 
accomplish more and to take the work more 
seriously than some of the older members 
care to do. In a few western states the 
feeling still exists that a separation would be 
detrimental socially, as vast distances limit 
the number and frequency of contacts. 

New Hampshire has made a survey of 
age levels, which points to the largest mem- 
bership between the ages of 40 and 50 years. 

A few states which have organized special 
interest groups report that the grand- 
mothers do drop into these meetings. The 
committee included Edna Cobb, Muriel 
Smith, Bernice Clayton, Oona Stautz, and 
Mary Collopy, chairman. 


FAMILY PLANNING FOR DAILY 
LIVING 


LITA BANE 
U. S. Office of Cooperative Extension Work 


Just where to begin with planning and 
how far to carry it is one of the major ques- 
tions of the day. None of us likes to be 
bound down by a minutely detailed plan; 
and yet we all agree that the work of the 
world proceeds in a more orderly fashion 
if some planning is done. Some of the diffi- 
culty has undoubtedly come about through 
one person’s trying to make the plans for 
other people. While this must be done in 
some situations, it is not so likely to be 
successful as where the persons affected par- 
ticipate in the planning. That seems to be 
a part of our democratic philosophy. 

Our artist friends tell us that the first 
essential of art is order, and perhaps their 
interpretation of order has suggestion for us. 
There can be a fundamental order without 
mathematical exactness. Nice adjust- 
ments call for a certain amount of planning 
and order. The home has been resistant to 
regimentation and rightly so, I believe. If 
it were otherwise we should lose a great deal 
of the value that comes from expressing 
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one’s uniqueness. But perhaps rather than 
being just resistant, we might be discrimi- 
nating and reap the rewards of planning 
without paying too many of the penalties. 
This calls for the acceptance by the family 
of certain rather definite objectives, which 
are made up of the things hoped for by the 
family, the blending of ideas about what 
would contribute to their happiness. Such 
objectives have to be made definite and 
reasonably understandable to all members 
of the family, and of course they have to be 
within the income. Such objectives need 
to have injected into them not only the 
point of view of the older members of the 
family but of the younger ones as well. If 
left entirely to the older members, the ob- 
jectives may too easily reflect the dulled 
interests and burned-out enthusiasms of the 
disappointed middle-aged. When atten- 
tion is centered on a family objective the 
various members of the family find them- 
selves vicariously enjoying each other’s ac- 
complishments and experiences in a vital 
way. A family plan, made by the family, 
not too rigidly adhered to but kept in spirit, 
can easily furnish just the guiding line that 
a good many families need if they are to find 
their way into more enjoyable ways of 
living. 
¢ 


PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND 
FOR TEACHING HOME 
ECONOMICS 


MARY O'LEARY 
The Borden Company 


Consumer education is one of the most 
valuable contributions of home economics 
in business. It is a form of teaching with- 
out the atmosphere of the classroom. It 
demands a thorough training in home eco- 
nomics with the ability to impart informa- 
tion that will benefit the housewife and 
consumer. The results of this work are 


shown in a more intelligent buying public. 
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Studies in sociology and psychology make 
a contribution to daily experiences with 
ever-changing groups of people. In large 
cities where many nationalities are repre- 
sented, a knowledge, of foreign cookery is 
helpful to the home economist. 

All women seem to be interested in reci- 
pes. They want to know why their method 
does not always bring successful results. 
Experimental cookery aids in checking and 
rechecking recipes for consumer use. Prac- 
tical marketing courses that give informa- 
tion concerning brands and grades of mer- 
chandise are needed. 

Work in business usually includes adver- 
tising of products sold. Because of the 
writing that is necessary, English should be 
emphasized in the home economics program. 

Perhaps in the future, courses in observa- 
tion will be included in the curriculum the 
same as for the teaching profession. Text- 
book analysis is one thing; plant procedure 
and application of scientific data another. 
In business, knowledge is applied in a prac- 
tical way and results secured in the produc- 
tion of a quality product. Patience and 
care are essential, as well as attention to 
detail. 

As grades indicate progress in a course so 
also the sales report indicates financial prog- 
ress in business. By a systematic proce- 
dure of graphs the sales curve is determined. 
Salesmanship isa definite process. Courses 
that would help the student are economics, 
commerce, and finance. 

In business one must be interested in 
legislation, politics, education and society, 
and take part in community and civic 
problems. 

The world judges by appearances, and 
dress, manner, bearing, and poise all make 
a contribution. 

The telephone is a useful instrument of 
business. Vocabulary, voice, and attitude 
are reflected in one’s conversation. Courses 
in public speaking help in gaining confidence 
and improving one’s speech. 
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Proper appreciation of health is essential. 
Hours in business at times are long. Also 
there is not the summer vacation for recu- 
peration that a teacher enjoys. 

The finest type of scientific training 
should be found in courses in textiles and 
foods which form the basis for our home 
economics work with chemistry, physics, 
and bacteriology as the backbone. 

Language and literature make a cultural 
contribution. Perhaps we could pay more 
attention to the social amenities and find 
a place to include them in the curriculum. 

In business, such characteristics as loy- 
alty, adaptability, dependability, tolerance, 
and enthusiasm are as essential as mental 
alertness. A pleasant personality and a 
cheerful disposition are valuable assets. 
Business is a human relationship and de- 
pends on a blending of all human qualities 
for success. 

One is associated in business with mature 
people, as contrasted with the immature 
persons one meets in the classroom. Re- 
sults are measured in good will secured and 
financial returns. 

Review the field carefully before con- 
sidering a career in business and be able to 
tie in past experiences with the new work. 
Whether one plans to be a demonstrator, 
lecturer, or research worker, one will find 
business fascinating and profitable. 


RESEARCH AS A BACKGROUND FOR 
HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


ESTHER LATZKE 
Armour and Company 


These remarks must, of necessity, be con- 
fined to personal experience in stepping 
from five years of research and several in 
teaching into the field of business. Since 
my business experience is still in its infancy 
my view is largely of the transition from one 
field to the other. In this particular in- 


stance the transition was a completely logi- 
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cal one—from meat cookery and nutrition 
research to the meat business. 

The point which stands out most clearly 
is the similarity of the ultimate objective 
of both fields, that of placing new and bene- 
ficial facts about food products before the 
woman who uses those products. 

The research worker in foods mines out 
the fundamental facts; we interpret those 
facts as they apply to our products into 
consumer language and present them in 
lectures, printed material, demonstrations, 
and the rest. 

Those who have not done research often 
fail adequately to appreciate the infinite 
detail, the absolute accuracy, the extended 
time required to complete the research that 
justifies a seemingly simple statement of 
fact. A few tests on any product do not 
justify sweeping statements. On the other 
hand, the research worker may become so 
involved in details of her research that she 
loses sight of any practical application of 
her results. These are the two extremes 
sometimes met. 

I believe that an understanding and ap- 
preciation of research methods and an abil- 
ity to use research data make it possible 
to keep absolutely up to date on new food 
facts as they relate to products, to interpret 
those facts to the women who put them into 
actual use in feeding their families. 

Such a background also gives an appre- 
ciation of the necessity of proven fact be- 
hind every claim made for food products, 
and no one appreciates this attitude more 
than businessmen who build their whole 
program upon giving the woman products 
of proven quality. 

Business employs many of its own trained 
research chemists, bacteriologists, and food 
workers and sponsors many research prob- 
lems outside its own doors. It is demand- 
ing more and more that its home economists 
shall have adequate training, if not to carry 
on research, to understand it and inter- 
pret it. 
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MY EXPERIENCE AS EMPLOYER 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 
STUDENTS 


VERA MEGOWEN 
Evanston, Illinois 


I have been assigned the subject “My 
Experience as Employer of Home Eco- 
nomics Students.” I’m not too sure that 
I’m going to adhere closely to that subject 
except for perhaps a short story. I myself 
am a home economics woman. I know 
there are capable home economics women 
who are willing and who can do tearoom or 
restaurant work, but it is difficult to find 
them. There is a difference between 
“wanting” and “willing.” A home eco- 
nomics degree seems to make some indi- 
viduals feel that they should start at the 
top. Well, it just depends on what one 
considers the top. Most people think it is 
the dining room; I think it’s the kitchen. 

If you know real economics and have 
earned cost accounting in the kitchen, you 
have a chance to succeed because 75 per 
cent of the actual money made in the busi- 
ness is made in the kitchen. You have to 
work in each and every department there. 
You must have knowledge of what an indi- 
vidual can do, as wel! as what to expect him 
to do, and you only acquire this by doing 
the work yourself. You must add practical 
knowledge to the scientific knowledge you 
acquired at school. An experience I had 
with a home economics graduate from a 
school in the East familiar to all of you was 
illuminating. We had roast duck on our 
menu and were serving quarters. A cus- 
tomer asked that her serving be breast. 
This home economist happened to pass the 
table just after the duck had been served 
and called the waitress back and in front of 
the customer demanded, “What do you 
mean by serving dark meat when breast 
was ordered; go get white meat.” This 
brings me back to the opening statement 
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that capable home economics women can 
do restaurant work. They can do it if they 
can transfer their experience, both practical 
and scientific, to the feeding of people; if 
they can learn the eating habits of “John 
Public” and realize that he is always right 
even though he is not scientific; if they can 
manage the kitchen and dining-room help 
so that the latter give efficient service. 
Then after you have worked like a Trojan 
over these problems you will wake up some 
day to find out that a cleverly worded ad- 
vertisement, a satisfied customer, a plate 
of fresh vegetables, a tasty piece of pie or 
cake, or a good-looking waitress has been 
a great factor in your success. After all, 
there is the thrill of improvement that 
means your work is well done, whether it 
be daily, weekly, monthly, or yearly. 


EXTENSION EXPERIENCE AS A 
TRAINING FOR THE BUSINESS 
FIELD 


ORINNE JOHNSON 
The Farmer’s Wife 


The rural people who might be reached 
directly and indirectly by the extension 
workers comprise more than one-third of 
the total population. It is a group which 
dominates the educational and social activi- 
ties in towns up to 10,000 and in adjacent 
territory, and upon its members the busi- 
nessman depends for his source of income. 
The small town, particularly the county 
seat, is the headquarters for the county 
agent, the home demonstration agent, 4-H 
club work, and group activities. You who 
have been in a county seat on a Saturday 
night will have been impressed with the 
throngs that jammed the street. When you 
consider the amount of manufactured goods 
distributed among those throngs their im- 
portance to the manufacturer as well asto 
the distributor becomes apparent. 

The extension worker develops an under- 
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standing of the market she reaches through 
her intimate contact with the people. She 
has an entree into homes and so builds up a 
fund of invaluable information. She knows 
the needs of the people and their buying 
habits as few others do. 

When our Farmer’s Wife Country 
Kitchen was built last year, extension expe- 
rience was repeatedly called upon. For 
example, we knew that much actual living 
goes on in the farm kitchen, and so a corner 
was planned where the children might be 
undereye but not underfoot, and where 
meals might be served in a convenient din- 
ing unit. We knew, too, that the farmer’s 
wife prepares food in unusual quantities, 
and special consideration must be given to 
storage space for supplies. The Farmer’s 
Wife kitchen is the result of the composite 
experiences of three ex-extension workers. 

One of the joys of the extension worker is 
working with enthusiastic women. Her 
clientele embraces not the same people day 
after day, but varying groups, county or 
state wide, with many different types of 
interests. They are women who want spe- 
cific information—science that can be ap- 
plied. It may be the newest and most 
approved methods of canning, the most 
satisfactory way of making slip covers, how 
to get little Mary to eat her spinach and 
drink her milk, or how quality in buying 
fabrics is judged. 

The extension worker’s first job in dealing 
with adult women is to meet them in such a 
way that she inspires confidence in and 
respect for her leadership. For example, 
when the food specialist knows that the 
information she is giving will perhaps be 
taken home and put to work that very night 
as well as day after day, her entire approach 
to her subject is apt to be quite different 
than if she were giving it to a group of high 
school girls who may or may not put it into 
practice. Last year more than 900,000 


homemakers reported actual work accom- 
plished to extension headquarters in Wash- 
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ington—a proof that many a specialist and 
home agent selected and presented vital 
information which met the homemaker’s 
needs. On a county-wide tour of farm 
homes, conducted at the close of a series of 
home management meetings under a state 
specialist, we saw countless improvements, 
ranging from raising the worktable to the 
proper height to remodeling the entire room. 
That specialist knew her job, her audience, 
and how to sell herself and her ideas to 
them. Such training in salesmanship would 
stand her in good stead in the business field. 

There are few fields in which the home 
economist has such direct and practical con- 
tact as inextension. Asa result she is able 
to bring from it to a business organization 
the immediate consumer point of view as 
perhaps no one else can. Through an un- 
derstanding of their needs and interests she 
may be the link bringing the consumer and 
producer together in a way advantageous 
to both. 


@ 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA PROBLEMS 
BENA HOSKINS 
Fort Worth (Texas) Public Schools 


Problems of feeding 20,000 children in 
school cafeterias bring even more problems 
than feeding the same number of adults in 
other cafes. 

Maximum food values at minimum cost 
to the buyer is the goal, and this on a break- 
even basis. Not to lose and not to gain is 
in itself a problem. In the 48 Fort Worth 
lunchrooms we find that to do this requires 
the most rigid economy and an eagle eye 
on the garbage pail. Behind this is careful 
planning with menus given to managers, 
newspapers, and merchants a week in ad- 
vance. This results in saving in time and 
orders by managers and in favorable pub- 
licity with encouragement by parents and 
teachers for the purchase of most nutritious 
food. It is also a factor in close prices made 
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by merchants, who are able to buy and 
deliver at a saving. 

Checking of trays daily gives a three-way 
check on food, customers, and cash. These 
reports, the cash, and the orders for next 
day are collected by a bonded deliveryman 
and taken to the administrative office, 
where merchants collect at one time all 
orders. 

Two outstanding problems are created by 
the fact that the cafeteria department is a 
part of the public school system, though it 
is practically independent of tax money. 
All merchants expect patronage as tax- 
payers; and many needy women, just be- 
cause they cook at home and have children 
in school, claim an inalienable right to a job. 


GRADE LABELING OF CANNED 
GOODS'! 


FRANK GERBER 
Fremont Canning Company 


The controversy now abating has served 
the useful purpose of bringing about sub- 
stantial crystallization of industry opinion. 
It was finally appreciated that after twenty 
years of unsuccessful effort to apply the 
governmental theory of vertical quality 
grades for canned foods the industry must 
take a definite stand and develop, with fed- 
eral assistance if possible but independently 
if need be, a fully informative, legally en- 
forceable, and practical system of labeling. 

Quality grading involves the use of com- 
paratives which must necessarily be based 
upon the variations of individual opinion, 
while the canners’ descriptive plan con- 
templates an exact, definite, and provable 
descriptive statement with respect to each 
important quality factor. 


1 This paper was followed at the Chicago meeting 
by one by F. M. Shook, very similar to the one 
contributed by the latter to the September JouRNAL, 
page 427, which gives the argument for grade 
labeling in preference to descriptive labeling. 
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Emphasis should be placed on the fact 
that the Food Law is a criminal law and 
that thereunder the canner in the labeling of 
his products has not only all of the financial 
and moral responsibility in connection with 
the matter, but also a very definite criminal 
responsibility. These responsibilities, in 
the light of practical experience, entitle the 
canners to insist upon exactness of label 
statements and to reject proposals for the 
use of loose comparatives incapable of legal 
enforcement and inadequate for consumer 
information. 


WHY A PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


J. W. VANDEN BOSCH 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


To the person in charge of a relatively 
small working force a personnel program 
may seem something rather formidable and 
probably unnecessary. But there is enough 
chance of money loss in labor turnover and 
inappropriate help so that an understanding 
of personnel principles and the develop- 
ment of a personnel consciousness seem just 
as practical a matter as a knowledge of 
buildings, equipment, materials, and oper- 
ating methods. 

Personnel procedure begins even before 
the hiring is done. It starts with a cata- 
loging of the jobs and an analysis of the 
requirements which workers should have in 
order to fill them well. This refers not only 
to physical qualifications but to mental 
capacity and personality traits as well. Im- 
portant as it is to hire the proper person, 
it is equally important to see that the new 
worker is properly introduced to the job. 
Labor turnover is expensive and most of it 
occurs among new employees. So a proper 
introduction is indicated and in addition 
provision for transfer to other work if the 
newcomer does not quite come up to expec- 
tations. 
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The morale of a working force depends 
largely upon the qualities of leadership 
found in the managers and supervisors. 
The improvement of these qualities, par- 
ticularly in the foreman or his equivalent, is 
one of the continuing responsibilities of the 
manager. 

Time spent in visiting other institutions 
in the community will yield big dividends 
to the manager with an interest in person- 
nel. By so doing, the executive can deter- 
mine the relative caliber of his working force 
and can compare his wage schedules with 
others. Arrangements for securing help in 
emergencies can be made, and references on 
applicants for positions can be checked more 
readily if there is a friendly acquaintance 
among those in responsible operating posi- 
tions. 

To hire and break in a new employee is 
estimated to cost from 10 to 50 dollars. 
A working force may look busy, yet be 
turning out but 50 per cent of the amount 
of work of which it is capable. Therefore, 
the dollars and cents angle is a very definite 
challenge to the skill of the busy administra- 
tor who cares to give thought to the per- 
sonnel phase of the management problem. 

All of us have two fundamental require- 
ments in our economic lives. First, we 
want a feeling of security; second, we want 
to feel that we are doing a full man’s or 
woman’s job. The manager who can give 
the employee steady work and can help him 
find his niche is doing a fine thing for the 
individual and for the community. 


BUTTER AS AN INGREDIENT OF 
COMMERCIAL FOODS 


F. W. BOUSKA 
Beatrice Creamery Company, Chicago 
Although butter has been used as food 


for many centuries, it has not been con- 
sumed in relatively large volume until the 
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present century. It now is an important 
component of our diet. In the production 
of butter a great deal of untillable land is 
utilized. 

Americans consume two billion pounds of 
butter annually, an amount which exceeds 
that for the consumption of other food fats. 
This preference is due to flavor. Butter 
also has good physical qualities, namely, 
plasticity and a texture not possessed by 
other fats. Butter may be made with or 
without salt. 

Larger cities have butter exchanges with 
uniform rules for grading and selling. 
Standards of good butter are fairly uni- 
form the world over. Butter scoring 90 or 
higher is free from appreciable off-flavors 
and faultless in texture and color. 

Keeping quality and hygienic quality are 
not on the score card. Properly made 
butter keeps well in storage or current trade 
and contains no living disease germs. 
Large users of butter, notably bakers, store 
May and June butter for the year’s require- 
ments because it is the best. The delicate 
flavor of butter and its avidity to absorb 
flavors require keeping it covered in a cool 
place free from odors. 

The flavoring property of butter gives it 
value for other purposes besides that as a 
spread for bread. It is used in baked 
products, cooked foods, sauces, and con- 
fections, totaling 55 different foods. It has 
excellent shortening property. 


ROUND TABLE ON RESEARCH IN 
FAMILY ECONOMICS 


ADA MOSER 
Winthrop College 


The general theme for the discussion was 
the most needed research and ways of get- 
ting it done. Hazel Kyrk, chairman of the 
syllabus committee for family economics, 
outlined areas in which research is needed: 
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size, composition, and domiciliary status of 
families; economic history of the family; 
household production; employer-employee 
relationships; family incomes; economic in- 
security; consumption habits; control of 
wealth and income within family; buying 
habits of consumers. 

The research committee of the family 
economics division reported suggestions for 
needed research and agencies for coopera- 
tive research. May Cowles discussed the 
possibilities, advantages, and limitations of 
cooperative research carried on among de- 
partments within an institution, among 
institutions in different states, and under 
the auspices of central or national agencies. 

Problems in economic phases of housing 
were suggested by Margaret Reid. Hazel 
Stiebeling compared methods used in con- 
ducting economic and physiological studies 
of food consumption. Desirable studies of 
consumption habits of American families at 
different income levels were outlined by 
Day Monroe. The need for research as a 
basis for long-time planning for spending 
family incomes was stressed by Pearl 
Greene. 


ROUND TABLE ON HOME ECO- 
NOMICS EDUCATION 


CLARA M. BROWN 
University of Minnesota 


The following conclusions were reached 
regarding the graduate work in home eco- 
nomics education at the institutions re- 
presented: 

1. Candidates for the master’s degree are, 
in general, required to present the bachelor’s 
degree in home economics from an ac- 
credited institution. 

2. The thesis requirement ranges from 
two to twelve semester hours, and a thesis 
is required in most institutions, although the 
desirability of this was questioned. Many 
would prefer to substitute additional course 
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work or smaller problems which did not 
meet rigid research standards. 

3. Few institutions require a modern lan- 
guage for the master’s degree; some require 
statistics and research methods. 

4. The major adviser is usually a member 
of the home economics staff; sometimes 
joint adviserships are recommended. 

5. There is a great diversity of types and 
levels of work carrying graduate credit. 

6. There is a tendency for the responsi- 
bility for direction of the work of the gradu- 
ate student to be shared by others than the 
major adviser, either members of the home 
economics staff and/or those in general 
education. 

7. Some institutions are making a definite 
effort to check early in the graduate period 
the student’s ability to write acceptable 
English. 

8. Interest was expressed in wider use of 
experimental technics and more adequate 
statistical treatment of data. The ques- 
tionnaire method was not regarded as valu- 
able unless the data collected were highly 
significant and could be obtained in no 
other way. 


ROUND TABLE ON RESEARCH 
REGARDING THE HOUSE 


ELOISE DAVISON 
Electric Home and Farm Authority 


The group expressed the following opin- 
ions: There is need for standards or meas- 
uring sticks for determining whether or not 
a family is improved by moving into sup- 
posedly better housing conditions. Atten- 
tion should be given to the question of what 
a group such as this can contribute as to 
ways and means of reducing cost of housing. 
There need to be more contacts between 
home economists and architects so that both 
groups may benefit, especially in the plan- 
ning of small houses. There is need for 
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home economists to give more attention to 
the type of help that they should be able 
to give to the problems connected with re- 
modeling homes. The home economists 
need to advise as to ways and means of 
making the house a place where the family 
can live richer, more satisfying lives. Defi- 
nite study should be given to how much the 
physical arrangements of the house influ- 
ence the family socially, psychologically, 
economically, in health, and in other ways; 
to a study of cost vs. efficiency or desira- 
bility; to a study to determine whether or 
not the average farm family has adequate, 
practical, usable rest space and work space, 
and what constitutes adequate rest and 
work space; to a study of budgets for house 
furnishings and equipment for various in- 
come levels. 


PLANNING RESEARCH PROJECTS 
BEULAH I. COON 
U. S. Office of Education 


Representatives from fields of research in 
foods, in nutrition, in textiles, in home 
equipment, in family economics, and in 
family relationships revealed many points 
at which difficulties in planning research 
projects might occur. The most essential 
prerequisite to good planning was thought 
to be “sound parentage,” that is, research 
workers who “are intellectually mature, fer- 
tile in ideas, resourceful in method, and 
critical of their own logic and results.” 

The project then must be carefully se- 
lected with the needs in the field or the 
contribution it can make to the family and 
its members in mind, as well as within the 
limitations of the moral support, the equip- 
ment and the clerical service, and the funds 
available in the institution and with a plan 
for using the critical thinking and the coop- 
eration available in the institution from re- 
search workers in such allied fields as soci- 
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ology, psychology, anthropology, physics, 
chemistry, and others. There seems no 
justification for using “taxpayers’ money 
for something which has already been done 
in a very effective way.” An exhaustive 
study of the literature is therefore essential 
to determine whether the contemplated 
study is needed, what technics for collecting 
and studying data will be likely to prove 
most effective, and the size and kind of 
sample to be chosen. Although a broad 
grasp of the total field into which a given 
investigation would fit is important in order 
that the cooperation of others may be se- 
cured in related studies, the problem chosen 
for study must be definite, clear cut, and 
sufficiently limited in scope to insure prog- 
ress along specific lines and avoid the temp- 
tation to follow useless “leads.” Such plan- 
ning requires time and must be thought of 
as a part of the research and not an addi- 
tional job to be taken care of at odd mo- 
ments. 

Individual initiative, resourcefulness, and 
alertness to significant, even though small, 
implications in the data are essential if the 
research worker is able to recognize turning 
points needed in method of collecting or of 
studying the data. Ready-made patterns 
for technic and plans handed out by a cen- 
tral agency or committee to follow may tend 
to destroy initiative unless the worker feels 
free to make needed changes when these are 
found to be significant. 

There seems to be an increasing recogni- 
tion of the fact that research in problems 
worth while to the family is most significant 
if they are studied under conditions as true 
to the home situation as possible—nutrition 
studies with human beings at home, equip- 
ment used in homes under varied, typical 
conditions, and marriage problems with 
young people entering matrimony. As the 
human element enters the picture, the diffi- 
culty of controlling conditions becomes 
greater, and absolute objectivity is less pos- 
sible. This makes even more important the 
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job of searching for reliable technics, of 
checking statistically the size of the sample 
to be chosen, and of using more than one 
criteria whenever possible to check the 
results. 

Investigators in several phases of home 
economics need fearlessly to attack the 
question of finding reliable technics. Re- 
search workers in allied fields can often 
make valuable suggestions and will often, 
if given an opportunity, criticize construc- 
tively plans for studies to be undertaken. 
Cooperation from several fields within an 
institution and among institutions is needed 
for greatest progress. More “family re- 
search institutes” are needed where coop- 
erative studies of family problems are 
planned and conducted by specialists in 
many divisions of home economics and its 
allied subjects, each specialist contributing 
his vision and his keen critical powers to- 
ward the solution of problems needed for 
family health, comfort, or well-being. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN A STATE 
RELIEF PROGRAM 


MADELINE FESS MEHLIG 
Wisconsin Emergency Relief Administration 


The state nutrition plan for relief in Wis- 
consin includes a state nutrition adviser, a 
state advisory committee, and county nutri- 
tion workers. The state advisory commit- 
tee is composed of home economists who are 
engaged in correlated activities such as state 
university, extension division, and voca- 
tional schools. At present there are forty- 
four nutritionists on county relief staffs. 
Their home economics activities vary with 
the needs of the county and the locality. 
They may serve as case workers, supervisors 
of work projects, or nutritionists. 

A controlled grocery order has been in 
operation in Wisconsin based on a state 
nutritional standard which corresponds to 
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the second level of Stiebeling’s “Diets at 
Four Levels of Nutritive Content and 
Cost.” This controlled system has been 
used because various other budget items 
such as rent, fuel, and clothing could be 
granted if food costs were on a minimum 
adequate basis. This system is in the proc- 
ess of transition following the development 
of a more elaborate work program. 

Canning and educational campaigns have 
been carried on in cooperation with the ex- 
tension staff of the state university. Emer- 
gency education program supervisors and 
vocational school teachers have been used 
for nutrition study groups. The present 
tendency is to emphasize this phase of home 
economics, as low-income groups put on 
their own initiative will need guidance in 
use and division of the income if health 
standards are to be maintained. 


SCANDINAVIAN FOODS AND 
COOKERY 


GUDRUN CARLSON 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Food, a common necessity to all peoples 
and nations, occurring in abundant forms 
and in infinite combinations, well deserves 
the study devoted to it. Unconscious ex- 
periments by the human race through hun- 
dreds of generations have evolved typical 
dishes and food customs adapted to re- 
sources, climate, and bodily needs. The 
food habits of a people reflect and are inti- 
mately bound up with their history and 
culture. 

It was my good fortune to learn some- 
thing of the foods and dishes characteristic 
of the Scandinavian countries during a stay 
of several years in their homeland. Each 
of the three countries Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway has its national dishes, al- 
though there is also much similarity in their 
cookery. Even within the boundaries of 
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each country different provinces and cities 
frequently have historic dishes, the origin 
of which may be hidden in ancient obscu- 
rity or be ascribed to some romantic story. 
Generalizations are dangerous, for the diet 
of the fisherman on the coast, the goat 
farmer in the :nountains, the Lapp in the 
north, or the businessman in the cities is 
by no means identical, and there is no one 
so-called national diet. Fortunately the 
constantly increasing advent of new foods 
from other parts of the world has not wiped 
out all the local differences. 

The northern latitude and the nearness 
to the sea have influenced most the food 
customs of the Scandinavians. Breads 
from hardy grains other than wheat, fish in 
endless variety, meat fresh and cured, rein- 
deer meat and game, goat cheese, root vege- 
tables, and the ever-present potato form 
the basis of their subsistence. From a nu- 
tritional standpoint it will be noted that 
the diets are rich in protein foods, the Lapp 
eating almost exclusively such foods. 

Not only can we adopt new foods, new 
methods of cooking, and new customs from 
other nations, but we can try to avoid nar- 
row and dogmatic rules about nutritional 
practices not borne out by the healthy exist- 
ence of generations of people living on other 
foods and diets than those we presume to 
prescribe. 

TO CLUB OR NOT TO CLUB 


MARGARET MARCO HEDGE 
Rockford, Illinois 
Student clubs were first recognized as an 
official department of the American Home 


Economics Association at the annual meet- 
ing at Minneapolis nine years ago. The 


leaders of the Association at that time real- 
ized that the members of such groups in 
high schools and colleges were future home 
economists and as such deserved a place in 
the professional organization. 
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Then, as a member of the student group, 
I could see little beyond the actual activi- 
ties which the club would carry on. Now, 
as I look back I can understand something 
of the plans which our sponsors had for our 
personal development. Regardless of the 
training which we possess in home eco- 
nomics we can do little to make this knowl- 
edge effective for people unless we per- 
sonally have a workable philosophy of life 
in the making. Our classwork can give us 
the fundamentals of the skills in homemak- 
ing; our club activities can give us the skills 
to make the best use of these in daily living. 
It is a way of making our education “‘ade- 
quate for modern times.” 

In order to become alive to the needs of 
those with whom we work, we must develop 
within ourselves qualities such as the ability 
to make wise choices, the fixing of ideals 
which are not too far above possibility of 
attainment, the use of creative expression, 
and the enlargement of opportunities for 
the enjoyment of human relationships. 
These were discussed by Miss Raitt in a 
recent issue of the JouRNAL or Home Eco- 
NOMICS as possible outcomes of teaching. 
They may well be results of club activities. 

Such activities might be: planning of the 
club program to make the greatest use of 
skills learned in the classroom and the hap- 
penings of the world; helping a local welfare 
agency to set up food standards by meal 
plans and recipes or by posters and plays; 
planning and furnishing a social room in the 
school or a playroom for children in town; 
having social activities which include people 
of varying races, classes, experiences, and 
ages. 

If club experiences can provide these 
things for us, then we may safely say, “It 
is to club.” However, that is entirely up 
to the members of the group. I believe 
that a home economics club can shape itself 
into an experience which can be a step along 
the pattern of life we are to follow in becom- 


ing persons. 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING 


The business transacted at Chicago has 
already been reported to Association mem- 
bers in the September Bulletin, and its main 
features were very briefly noted on page 
446 of the September JourNnaAL. In this 
issue, most of which comes from the meet- 
ing, it seems appropriate to refer to a few 
of the happenings that are of fairly general 
interest. 

Of course the Chicago home economists 
claimed from the first that the 1935 meeting 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion would be as large as the one in New 
York a year ago, but few of us took them 
seriously. As it turned out, they were 
right. Whereas last year’s registration ran 
up to an even 2,000, this year’s was either 
2,005, or 2,020 if one counts the persons 
who paid admission for a single session but 
did not register. 

The Palmer House proved admirably 
adapted to our needs; there was plenty of 
public space and ready, intelligent service; 
many meeting rooms large and small, each 
with a separate corridor or lobby that les- 
sened the confusion in passing from one to 
another; and excellent provision for regis- 
tration and commercial exhibits. The local 
committee, headed by Frances Swain, had 
foreseen practically all contingencies, so 
that the complicated machinery of special 
entertainments, meals, and _ excursions 
moved smoothly and easily. Not since 
1929 when we were so cool and comfortable 
in Boston has the clerk of the weather been 
so considerate with the temperature for 
that week. 

A noteworthy feature of the meeting 
was the fact that eight of the ten living 


past presidents of the Association were 
present and ready to answer calls for cer- 
tain kinds of advice which, thanks to their 
exceptional knowledge of the Association’s 
underlying aims and policies, they are best 
fitted to give. This unusual and unobtru- 
sive loyalty is an asset the value of which it 
is hard to measure and which often passes 
unobserved. 


THE CHICAGO PROGRAM 


The pleasant setting, welcome as it was, 
was not the main reason for the success of 
the Chicago meeting. The large attendance 
of course gave a sense of vitality and growth, 
but this was due quite as much to what was 
done as to the number who did it. 

In a field as varied as home economics it 
is easy for the sessions of such a meeting to 
give the effect of a kaleidoscope without 
pattern; but each year the philosophy be- 
hind the organization of our subject matter 
divisions and professional departments 
comes out more clearly in the building of 
general and group programs and reveals 
the place of each in the general plan. 
Probably the device of setting a central 
theme (this year it was “The Family and 
Social Policy”) also makes for unity, even 
though not every speaker or even every 
session fits into it as perfectly as one might 
wish. Maybe the economic conditions of 
these last years with the diverse demands 
they make on home economics are in them- 
selves a sort of central theme around which 
the interests of the various groups naturally 
fall into their special yet interrelated places. 
Moreover, the increasing use of group dis- 
cussions and committee work in the place of 
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individual papers gives a sense of general 
participation and cooperation. 

Of the four papers on the general program 
the one by Miss Raitt (page 481) suggests 
that the divergencies of opinion among 
home economists as to the relation of their 
work to social, economic, and educational 
questions are in themselves a proof of its 
adaptation to changing conditions and its 
general tendency to keep to the middle of 
the road of progress. Dr. Bode (page 487) 
applies the same idea to more strictly edu- 
cational policies and the curriculum, and 
reminds us that home economics is in a 
strategic place for helping its vitally needed 
adaptation to the actual needs and expe- 
riences of today. Miss Breckinridge (page 
490) bids us not forget the vital concern 
that home economics has in a national pro- 
vision for social security or our responsibil- 
ity for making others realize this need. 
And finally Mr. Ihlder (page 496) in his 
turn points out that our job in connection 
with housing policies of the nation is not 
merely that of advising on technical points 
of housekeeping and household manage- 
ment, but even more that of making others 
realize that our low-income families must 
have decent housing if they are to develop 
the wholesome personalities and social rela- 
tions necessary to personal and national 
strength. 

Last year’s theme, “The Consumer and 
the New Economic Order,” still echoed 
through Association discussions, and the 
continued interest in consumer problems 
appeared in many places on the program. 
The household administration department 
staged a debate on descriptive versus grade 
labeling (see page 527) which led to very 
animated discussion. The crowd that ap- 
peared at the standardization luncheon on 
Thursday was almost twice as large as the 
reservations had indicated, and here again 
consumer protection through honest adver- 
tising and informative labeling proved a live 
theme. A _nationally-known advertising 
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man who attended these sessions and enough 
others to sense the general tone of things 
said afterwards that advertising would be 
properly understood by so open-minded and 
intelligent a group and that criticisms by 
such home economists will prove construc- 
tive to advertisers. 


HOUSING AND HOME ECONOMICS 


For years the division on the house has 
been the sickly child of the home economics 
subject matter family; but the youngster 
seems to be developing more normally at 
last, or perhaps (the biological metaphor 
wabbles a bit here) it was hopeless to expect 
it to develop much beyond the design, 
furnishing, and upkeep of the house until 
there was a more general recognition of 
housing as a national problem. 

A year ago the Association went on 
record as believing that decent housing for 
low-income groups could not be provided 
without public aid and as holding itself 
ready to take appropriate part in federal 
activities to that end. To put that resolu- 
tion into effect, a special conference or 
committee was organized by the president, 
as was briefly described on page 172 of the 
March JourNaAL. At its suggestion, hous- 
ing was included among the subjects taken 
up at the public meetings in Chicago and 
one of the two sessions of the division on 
the house was devoted to a résumé of what 
is going on in the field of public housing 
(page 509) and the other to the material on 
housing that should go into the curriculum 
(page 510). Both of these sessions were 
crowded, and there was ample evidence 
that home economists are awaking to the 
possibilities of strengthening this phase of 
their work. There was also a good attend- 
ance at the housing luncheon on Tuesday, 
at which Miss Elizabeth Longan of the 
National Association of Housing Officials 
told of the proposed training course for 
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housing managers which she also referred to 
in the April Journat. The program of 
work adopted for the coming year shows 
that the division plans to retain the impetus 
gained by the Chicago meetings. Miss 
Marie White is the chairman, and the 
division asked the executive committee to 
appoint an advisory committee whose mem- 
bers would be able to keep the division in 
touch with housing developments and 
housing problems. 

In short, housing seems on the way to 
become a vital part of home economics. 
Of the many professional groups interested 
in housing, the home economists are prob- 
ably the only one which looks at the house 
primarily as the setting for satisfactory 
family life. It is becoming more and more 
apparent that their distinctive contribution 
ought not to lie merely in suggesting how 
the house should be designed, equipped, 
and cared for. This is important, but even 
more important is to make people realize 
that unless we see to it that even our least 
fortunate families can live in decent houses, 
they will produce unhealthy, maladjusted 
citizens. Fortunately we can also make 
them realize that with the well-controlled 
help of public funds we can come far nearer 
than at present to making our ideal standard 
of American housing a reality. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN SOCIAL 
WORK 


Another part of the Association that 
showed signs of lusty growth was the de- 
partment of social service. How much 
home economists have been called on in 
connection with relief work has been fre- 
quently noted in the JouRNAL, and it 
appeared also in the size and character of 
the meetings at Chicago. What has been 


happening in the F.E.R.A., for example, 
was reported by Miss Mason (page 511). 
A healthy professional spirit prompted the 
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department to request the executive com- 
mittee to take up with the woman’s work 
division of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration the question of the official designa- 
tion for professionally trained as against 
untrained women on the work loosely called 
visiting housekeeping. It was requested 
that the terms “home economist,” “nutri- 
tionist,” and ‘visiting housekeeper”’ be used 
only for workers with special professional 
training. 

Another change in name recommended by 
the department and adopted by the execu- 
tive committee was that of the department 
itself. It seems that in social work circles 
a “department of social service” in an asso- 
ciation suggests social service rendered to 
members of the association. This difficulty 
was easily removed by changing to “home 
economics in social work.” 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


One of the divisions also asked for a 
change of name. Some members of the 
one hitherto known as the “division of the 
family and its relationships” felt that this 
did not suggest to specialists in the field 
that it covered the somewhat separated 
phases of child development and family 
relationships, and they asked to have it 
amended to “division of family relation- 
ships and child development.” The execu- 
tive committee was sympathetic to the idea 
but delayed action in the hope that an 
equally accurate but less cumbersome com- 
bination of words could be worked out. 


DENVER HOME ECONOMICS 
MEETINGS, JULY 2 AND 3 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics held two very 
successful and exceptionally well attended 
meetings during the sessions of the N.E.A. 
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in Denver, for an account of which we are 
indebted to Miss Maude Williamson, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Home Economics 
Association. 

The subject of the meeting on Tuesday, 
July 2, was “Understanding People.” Miss 
Ruth Lloyd, director of the Psychiatric 
Social Service of the Colorado Psychopathic 
Hospital in Denver, talked concerning the 
youth of today and its explanation. She 
brought out, among other things, that 
women have a larger unconscious life than 
men, mainly because of a greater sympa- 
thetic nervous system which results in a 
higher intuitive power and also in an 
increase in sympathy and understanding. 
Women represent the “feeling” type of 
human being while men represent the 
“power” type, and this causes the struggle 
which we see going on during the adolescent 
period. The entrance of woman into the 
economic situation has emphasized the 
development of individualism. To under- 
stand the adolescent girl, we must un- 
derstand sex characteristics, the first 
evidence of which is the desire to attract 
the attention of the other sex. The great- 
est conflict in adolescent girls and young 
women is caused by that of the maternal or 
sex instincts and the will to power with 
the social inhibitions which we have 
developed. Dr. Gustavson, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Denver, told 
in a scientific yet clear and practical way 
about the present status of knowledge con- 
cerning the endocrine glands and human 
behavior. It is impossible to summarize 
his talk briefly; suffice it to say, he held 
his audience of some five hundred people in 
tense attention throughout his talk. 

At the Wednesday meeting there was a 
panel discussion on “The Integration of 
Education for Better Living.” It was led 


by Mr. Sam R. Hill, principal of the Manual 
Training High School in Denver, and vari- 
ous interests were represented by the 
participants: Mr. Ward I. Miller, superin- 
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tendent of schools in Ft. Collins; President 
George W. Frasier of the Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley; Dr. Agnes 
Tilson, Merrill-Palmer School; Birdie Vor- 
hies, supervisor of home economics, State 
Department of Education, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; George L. Maxwell, director of 
emergency education in Colorado; Dr. 
Walter F. Dyde, professor of education, 
University of Colorado, Boulder; Florence 
Fallgatter, U. S. Office of Education; and 
Rose Cologne, itinerant teacher of parent 
education, Kansas. Considerable discus- 
sion centered around the question whether 
integration was an administrative problem 
or a teacher’s problem, and various points of 
view were revealed. There was a consensus 
of opinion, however, that departmentalism 
must be broken down and that this is a 
matter of administration. At the same 
time, the teachers and pupils must see their 
work as pointing toward daily living; and 
this in itself will cause integration in the 
life of the child. At all costs, the integra- 
tion must be in the mind of the child. To 
put this theory into practice would result 
in a modification if not a complete abolition 
of our present courses of study. However, 
it was pointed out that our progressive 
courses of study can be used as a basis for 
development, with units assigned to vari- 
ous teachers in the school; and then the 
work can be modified with the teacher and 
pupil working together on their curriculum 
plans. It was also brought out that we 
must re-examine our philosophy and prac- 
tices in home economics. We must set up 
our objectives in terms of the girl and boy, 
and we must study the interests and needs 
of the individuals in our classes. 


NATIONAL 4-H CLUB CAMP 


Over one hundred fifty young men and 
women between 16 and 21 years of age 
represented the 920,000 rural boys and girls 
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enrolled in 4-H clubs at the ninth annual 
National 4-H Club Camp which was held 
in Washington in June. Forty states sent 
delegates, each state being entitled to 
choose two girls and two boys from its 
4-H club membership. This year the tents 
were pitched on the beautiful park-like Mall, 
in front of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, with two of the capital’s most 
popular and significant buildings constantly 
in view—the Washington Monument and 
the dome of the Capitol. 

Each day’s program included assemblies 
addressed by outstanding speakers; sepa- 
rate conferences of the young people and 
of the state club leaders; educational trips 
to study governmental activities and points 
of historical interest; and in the evenings, 
campfires, dramatics, and informal rec- 
reation. 

During the morning assemblies these 
4-H club boys and girls heard speakers of 
wide experience in the fields of agriculture, 
citizenship, and public service. The dele- 
gates were welcomed to Washington and to 
the Department of Agriculture by Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace, who was introduced to 
the club members by C. W. Warburton, 
director of cooperative extension work in 
the Department. Among others who spoke 
to the boys and girls were Dr. Rexford G. 
Tugwell, undersecretary of agriculture; Dr. 
H. C. Oberholser of the Biological Survey; 
Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington corre- 
spondent for the London (England) Times; 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commis- 
sioner of education; Miss Agnes Hanna of 
the Children’s Bureau; and Dr. M. V. 
Ziegler of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

No phase of the delegates’ program 
seemed to have more appeal than their own 
discussions. Ever since the first National 


Camp, the club members have used the 
discussion method; but this year they led 
their own discussions, and very satisfac- 
torily. In fact, the state leaders pro- 
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nounced them the best they had ever heard, 
whether by young people or adults. Be- 
cause the discussion method is proving so 
satisfactory at these Camps, it is being 
increasingly used throughout 4-H club 
work. This year the Camp theme was 
“Service.” All of the delegates seemed 
agreed that first of all they must prepare to 
take care of themselves before they could 
hope to help others. In their own excellent 
summary of their conference, the delegates 
reported that these discussions gave them a 
vision of what they should strive to do and 
how to meet the situations that are so per- 
plexing to young people. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt delighted the 
club members by inviting two of the girl 
delegates to attend her press conference and 
by calling on all of the delegates at Camp 
within an hour after she had welcomed them 
on their official visit to the White House, 
where she posed with them for an official 
picture. 

Twice during the Camp, members ap- 
peared on the Farm and Home Hour of the 
National Broadcasting Company—first on 
Monday, June 17, and again on Wednesday, 
June 19. Music for these broadcasts was 
supplied by the United States Marine Band 
and the United States Navy Band. 

All these experiences, received under the 
wholesome influence of the Camp, will be 
reported by the delegates to their fellow 
4-H club members at home and should 
spread the appreciation of their responsi- 
bilities as citizens of this country and help 
them all to take their places in their own 
communities as exponents of those phases 
of service that were discussed in Washington. 


ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


The proposed changes in location and 
administration of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association mentioned in a Septem- 
ber editorial were most of them put into 
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effect during the month of August. They 
were made with the advice and assistance 
of Miss Isabel Norton of New York, an 
expert in the management of such organiza- 
tions, who last spring had been employed 
by the executive committee to make a de- 
tailed study of the Association’s business 
methods. 

As regards location, the Baltimore office 
of the JourNAL’s business manager has 
been given up and the work previously done 
there has been consolidated with the busi- 
ness management of the Association in the 
Mills Building in Washington. Extra 
rooms have been obtained on the sixth floor 
alongside those previously occupied by the 
Association, so that the Washington address 
remains the same. Beginning with Sep- 
tember, the place of publication of the 
JourNaL and of the Association’s Bulletin 
and other publications was officially 
changed from Baltimore, Maryland, to 
Washington, D. C. Despite the shift of 
the business office, there will be no difficulty 
in continuing to have the printing done in 
Baltimore by the Waverly Press, with which 
the Association has had most satisfactory 
and friendly relations ever since it and the 
JouRNAL were started in 1909. 

At considerable personal inconvenience, 
Miss Baldwin has consented to follow her 
work to Washington and is now designated 
as business manager for the whole Associa- 
tion rather than merely business manager of 
the JouRNAL. Barring certain details, the 
change is more one of name than of fact, 
since she has always attended to much As- 
sociation business, especially in connection 
with exhibits and other arrangements for 
meetings. 

With the combination of the two offices 
it has been possible to introduce simpler 
and more efficient methods of filing and 
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bookkeeping. The new accounting system 
was worked out with the cooperation of 
Miss Elsa Doetsch, a Baltimore auditor 
who had gone over the books of the Asso- 
ciation just before they were turned over to 
the new treasurer at the end of July. A 
bookkeeper in the Washington office now 
attends to records which were formerly 
handled partly in Baltimore, partly in 
Washington, and partly by the controller 
in Boston. The fact that the sales of all 
Association publications, mimeographed 
and printed alike, are now handled at Wash- 
ington headquarters will greatly simplify 
the placing and filling of orders. 

Another change in the Washington office 
came with the departure of Mrs. Lemo 
Dennis Rockwood, the last of the three field 
workers in child development and parental 
education. Since 1926 the Association had 
been able to employ them under a grant 
from the Spelman Fund, which finally ex- 
pired on September 1. Fortunately it is 
possible this year to provide a part-time 
worker who will answer correspondence, 
represent the Association at conferences on 
parental education, and keep up to date 
the bibliographical service which has been 
so valuable a part of the project. The 
advisory committee to whom the choice of 
this worker was entrusted were glad to find 
that Mrs. Rebecca Sholley Gifford is now 
living near Washington and willing to take 
the position. She is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota who held a Spel- 
man fellowship for a year and later taught 
child development and was in charge of the 
home management house at the University 
of Missouri. The fact that she now has a 
home and a child of her own assures her 
practical understanding of problems of child 
development and parental education. 


RESEARCH 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 
Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division on June 25 


The determination of calcium in meat cooked 
with acid. JeESSAMINE CHAPMAN WILLIAMS 
and Core Beats, Oregon State 
College. 

The calcium yield from pork spareribs and 
from breast of veal was increased when these 
bony cuts were cooked in a dilute acid solution. 
The amounts of bone, cartilage, and periosteum 
in the meat sample were factors influencing the 
calcium yield. When either the bone, carti- 
lage, or periosteum of the sample was cooked 
in acid solution the available calcium was 
greatly increased, while the muscle tissue of 
the sample was unaffected by cooking with acid. 
In pork, the age of the animal was a large factor 
affecting the calcium yield from spareribs. A 
pleasantly palatable meat stew containing small 
bones and cartilage may be prepared using a 
dilute acid solution which will furnish a variable 
but appreciable source of calcium. 


Iron metabolism in the regression of nutritional 
anemia. May Ensiom and Peart P. 
Swanson, Iowa State College. 

Supplements consisting of beef muscle alone 
and of beef muscle fortified by either copper, 
iron, or iron and copper were added to the milk 
diet of anemic rats. Inorganic iron or inor- 
ganic iron plus copper supplemented the milk 
diet of the control rats. The beef supplement 
weighed 5 gm., the maximum amount anemic 
rats can consume daily. The regeneration of 
hemoglobin and the storage of iron in the liver 
were measured during a two-week period. The 
results indicate that beef muscle cannot be 
relied upon to furnish sufficient iron and copper 
for hemoglobin synthesis. The organic nature 
of some of the iron present in beef limits the 
efficiency of its conversion to hemoglobin and 
makes impossible its storage in body depots 
during the two-week period. Approximately 
one-third of beef iron seems to be unavailable 
for hematopoiesis. 


Penetrometer and photomicrographic studies of 
two varieties of potatoes grown upon dry 
and irrigated land. Emma J. Turessen, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

Penetrometer readings were made of two 
early varieties of Wyoming potatoes grown 
upon dry and irrigated land. The readings for 
the dry-land tubers show greater resistance to 
softening at the cortex than in the medullary 
areas, whereas the different areas of the irri- 
gated potatoes cook in approximately the same 
period of time. 

Photomicrographs revealed distinct differ- 
ences in the cellular structure of the tubers 
grown in the environments mentioned. The 
dry-land potatoes have cells much larger than 
those of irrigated tubers of the same variety, 
particularly in the medullary area. These dif- 
ferences in anatomical structure correspond to 
the differences in speed of cooking as measured 
by the penetrometer. The fact that the greatest 
resistance to softening was found to be in the 
area of the smallest cells and the least in the 
area of the largest cells, affords a plausible 
explanation for the more rapid cooking of dry- 
land as compared with irrigated potatoes of 
the same variety. 


The use of liquids other than milk in cakes. 
AIMEE F. FREEMAN and HELEN B. Burton, 
University of Oklahoma. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the effects of water and certain fruit juices upon 
butter cakes. Standard recipes for plain and 
white cakes were used, and controlled methods 
were followed. Water, orange juice, and pine- 
apple juice were substituted for 87 per cent of 
the weight of the milk and for the total milk, 
both weight for weight and volume for volume. 
Some of the effects were irregularities in the 
crust and browning, breadiness in the plain 
cakes made with fruit juice, and decreased vol- 
ume. The flavor of the water and pineapple- 
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juice cakes was most pleasing. The staling 
results were inconsistent. The most satisfac- 
tory proportions for plain cake were: water— 
weight for weight, fruit juices—weight for 
weight with 20 per cent increase in butter; 
for white cake: water—volume for volume, 
orange juice—weight for weight, pineapple 
juice—87 per cent of the weight of milk. 


Seasonal variations of growth in weight and 
height of Texas school children. JessIe 
Wuiracre, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Monthly net weight gains (nude) of white, 
Mexican, and Negro groups averaged slightly 
better (10 per cent of yearly gain) in fall 
months (October to January) than spring 
(February to April) or summer (May to Sep- 
tember). Relative spring and summer gains 
were not consistent between any two races. 
In October all races made excellent average net 
gains (11.3 to 16.1 per cent of yearly); in April 
poor gains (1.4 to 6.4 percent). Most average 
monthly gains of gainers were about 1 to 1} 
pounds; loss of losers, 0.55 to 0.78 pound. 
Ratios of gainers to losers were higher in fall 
than spring. Three times as many whites and 
Mexicans but only twice as many Negroes 
gained as lost each month. Among 98 children 
showing no loss 61 made greatest monthly gain 
in fall; 37 in either spring or summer. Height 
gains showed negligible seasonal differences. 


Food consumption of children, HELEN B. 
THompson (with the cooperation of D. 
Breese, E. EsHom, E. Martin, M. McCar- 
RELL, and M. WEBSTER). University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Individual children in good health observed 
in homes in which it is probable that dietetic 
information and psychological technic have in- 
fluenced the formation of regular food habits are 
found to eat fairly uniform amounts when 
24-hour intakes of all nutrients are calculated 
and compared for periods of from 3 to 7 days. 
By weighing all food consumed for one week of 
each month and keeping a record of measured 
portions during the other weeks for four months, 
the most marked regularity in eating is shown 
for dietaries offering the largest variety of fruits 
and high animal proteins. Body weights and 
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other measurements and health records indi- 
cate the relative adequacy of the food selection 
in the cases studied. 


The influence of the nitrogen content of the 
diet on the caloric balance of preschool 
children. JEAN E. Hawks, MERLE M. 
Bray, JEANNE MartTIN, and Marie Dye, 
Michigan State College. 

Several preschool children received two diets 
containing, respectively, 3 and 4 gm. of protein 
per kilogram but otherwise identical. The pro- 
portion of calories excreted daily remained 
exceedingly constant with both diets. Thus 
the degree of correlation between caloric intake 
and retention was high, much higher than that 
obtained between nitrogen intake and reten- 
tion. The high protein diet caused a slight 
increase in urine calories, had no effect on fecal 
excretion, and did not increase the slight daily 
variations in caloric output. The data suggest 
that the number of available calories was 
directly proportional to the number ingested 
and was only slightly influenced by increasing 
the nitrogen content of the diet. 


Gelation of egg sols in the presence of elec- 
trolytes. Wooprurr, Lourse Pick- 
ENS, and Janice M. Situ, University of 
Illinois. 

Mixtures of one part of mixed whole egg and 
about three parts by weight of water showed 
only flocculent coagulation when heated. Vari- 
ous electrolytes altered the nature of coagula- 
tion and gave a gel consistency such as is 
found in baked custards. Certain salts were 
used because of their probable presence in milk 
and others because of allied chemical nature. 
The pH of the solutions of various salts and 
egg was determined by means of the glass elec- 
trode after it was found that egg decomposed 
quinhydrone when the usual quinhydrone elec- 
trode was used. 

Of the many salts used, the molar concentra- 
tions of those which gave gels similar to a 
milk-egg custard when heated to 85°C. at a 
uniform rate were: NaCl 0.5, Nal 0.2, MgCh 
0.1, Na Citrate 0.05, NaH,PO, 0.02, and 
FeCl, 0.0015. The assistance to gelation 
seemed to be a function of the ions rather than 
of the pH of the solution. 
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The other constituents of milk probably sta- 
bilized the gel produced by its salts. The 
water exuded in syneresis was found to contain 
only about one-third as much nitrogen per gram 
of exudate as the original egg-milk mixture. 
Gels of about the same firmness and freedom 
from syneresis were obtained with milk and 
egg when heated at 70°C. for 3} hours, at 75°C. 
for one hour, at 78°C. for 40 minutes, and when 
only brought to a temperature of 81°C. 


The influence of lactose, sucrose, and vitamin D 
on the mineral metabolism of rats. JULIA 
OvutHousE, JANICE SmitH, IRENE TWoMEy, 
and MARGARET THORP, University of Illinois. 
Phosphorus, calcium, and magnesium metab- 

olism were studied during a 12-day period on 

8 groups of four litter-mate female rats, each of 

which received one of the following modifica- 

tions of a ration complete except for vitamin D: 

(1) starch supplied the only carbohydrate; 

(2) ration 1 plus cod-liver oil; (3) and (4) 

ration 1 in which 25 per cent of the starch was 

replaced by lactose or by sucrose respectively. 

Results: Ration 2 brought about greater reten- 

tion of all the minerals than did ration 1 and 

greater retention of phosphorus and calcium 
than did ration 4. Ration 3 induced about the 
same retention of phosphorus, less calcium, and 

startlingly more magnesium than did ration 2 

and better retention of all three elements than 

was secured by rations land 2. The calcifying 

properties of lactose appear to be due to a 

favorable influence on both calcium and mag- 

nesium retentions. 


Vitamin B in canned Lima beans. E. CHar- 
LoTTE Rocers, Connecticut State College. 
The aim of the work here reported was to 

determine the values of vitamin B, the complex 

B, and G in canned Lima beans. Sixty-seven 

albino rats were fed Lima beans daily at 2 to 

3.5 gm. levels to supplement a B-free basal diet. 

Quantities less than 3.5 gm. were inadequate 

for even subnormal growth. Twelve animals 

fed this amount made average gains of 25 gm. 
during eight weeks. 

In attempting evaluation of B, and G, 
supplements of 0.5 gm. of autoclaved yeast or 
0.5 gm. of corn concentrate were fed daily. 
With 0.5 gm. of yeast and 2.5 gm. of Lima beans 
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the weekly weight gains averaged 3 gm. With 
0.5 gm. of corn concentrate 2.5 to 3.0 gm. of 
beans gave similar gains. This evaluation is 
being repeated, using purer concentrates and 
animals depleted of B by a fore period. 


Composition of cooked and uncooked beef. 
Atma C. SWENSON and Jessre ALICE CLINE, 
University of Missouri. 

Seven paired tender and less tender cuts of 
beef from a steer of known history were used 
in this study. The meat of the left cuts was 
separated into lean and remaining edible por- 
tions which were analyzed for moisture, fat, 
nitrogen, ash, phosphorous, calcium, iron, and 
copper. The right cuts were cooked in uncov- 
ered pans in ovens regulated at 150°C., and, 
with the exception of the heel-of-round, to a 
final internal temperature of 62°C. Heel-of- 
round required an internal temperature of 75°C. 
to become palatable. The lean and remaining 
edible portions of the cooked roasts were ana- 
lyzed for moisture, fat, nitrogen, ash, phos- 
phorous, and calcium. Cooking data and gas 
consumption records were kept and chemical 
analyses of drippings were made. 

The percentages of nitrogen, fat, ash, phos- 
phorous, and calcium were greater and that of 
moisture was smaller in the cooked than in the 
uncooked cuts. The percentages of moisture, 
nitrogen, ash, phosphorous, calcium, iron, and 
copper were greater and the fat content was 
smaller in the lean than in the remaining edible 
portions. The percentage of total ash as well 
as that of phosphorous and calcium closely 
paralleled the percentage of nitrogen. 


The use of dwarf yellow milo and black hull 
kafir in quick breads. Emma L. Bonp and 
HELEN B. Burton, University of Oklahoma. 
These grain sorghums were used in making 

biscuits, muffins, and steamed breads. Stand- 

ard methods were followed; and the effects were 
noted of using all grain sorghum and part white 
flour, of substituting water for milk, of decreas- 
ing the fat, and of increasing and omitting the 
egg. The results showed that because of the 
lack of gluten some white flour or egg must be 
used. Increasing the egg and using water made 


a more moist product in muffins and steamed 
breads. Using part white flour, increasing the 
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milk, and decreasing the fat made a less crum- 
bly biscuit. Kneading increased the volume 
and improved the texture. Volume and staling 
results were variable. No difference was noted 
between the results with the two grains, fineness 
of grinding being more important than kind. 
The work indicates that such breads are possi- 
bilities in sections where these grain sorghums 
are produced and that some of them are useful 
to persons sensitive to wheat. 


The effect of high and low oven temperatures 
on the tenderness of meat. SyLvia CovER, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Paired roasts from carcasses of various grades 

were cooked well done at constant oven tem- 
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peratures of 125°C. and 225°C. The cuts used 
included rib, rump, and round-bone chuck of 
beef and half-ham of pork. Inside slices were 
cut into small pieces and tested for tenderness 
by a group of judges who used “‘the paired eat- 
ing method” and a rating by adjectives. The 
constant oven temperature of 125°C. produced 
a more tender roast than did the constant oven 
temperature of 225°C. in 95 per cent of all of 
the paired judgments of round-bone chuck; 
90 per cent of all of the paired judgments of 
rump; 65 per cent of all of the paired judgments 
of half-ham; and 65 per cent of all of the paired 
judgments of ribs. Similar results were ob- 


tained from the employment of a rating by 
adjectives. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Fundamentals of Home Economics. By M1ILton 
B. JENSEN, MILDRED R. JENSEN, and M. 
Louisa ZILLER. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935, 417 pp., $1.68. 

“This book is designed to present in one 
volume a series of units from basic home-eco- 
nomics subject matter—knowledge, skills, judg- 
ments, appreciations, etc., about one’s self, 
one’s home, and one’s family. It has been 
designed for the junior-high-school level with 
appropriate vocabulary and problems, but 
should prove useful in any beginning classes in 
home-economics.”” Division I, “You and Your 
Needs,” occupies 74 pages; Division IT, “Your 
Home and the Work Done There,” 277 pages; 
and Division III, “Your Family and Its Prob- 
lems,” 55 pages. Mr. and Mrs. Jensen are 
lecturers respectively in education and psychol- 
ogy and in home economics at the University 
of Louisville, while Miss Ziller is head of the 
home economics department at Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Home and Family. By HELEN MovuGey Jor- 
DAN, M. Loutsa ZILLER, and JOHN FRANKLIN 
Brown. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935, 426 pp., $1.60. 

Problems of home and family life presented 
for high school classes, boys as well as girls, 
from the point of view of their special interests. 
Emphasis is placed on personal relationships 
though attention is also given to the choice and 
care of household goods and services. There 
is a general introduction on the home and fam- 
ily, then units on the material home, the 
successful family, management, child develop- 
ment—the longest unit—, the family as an 
institution, and the family as a_ personal 
problem. 


The Home Economics Omnibus. By FLORENCE 
LAGANKE Harris and Hazet H. Huston. 


Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1935, 

617 pp., $1.60. 

This book is intended to meet the need 
which cost and convenience raise for “a single 
textbook covering all phases as taught in the 
senior high school.” Traditional divisions are 
treated under the headings: I. “The Well-Fed 
Family,” II. “The Well-Dressed Girl,” III. 
“The Well-Planned and Furnished House,” 
IV. “The Well-Managed Home,” V. “The 
Well-Cared-for Child,” VI. “The Well-Being 
of the Individual,” and VII. “The Well-Bred 
Girl and Her Social Relationships”; suggestions 
for laboratory practice are given for all but 
Vand VI. The whole discussion centers about 
the girl’s life, and despite systematic arrange- 
ment the style is more that of a “reading book”’ 
than a “school book.” 


Housekeeping Workbook—How to Do It—House 
Care and Cleaning. By Lypta Ray BALDER- 
ston. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1935, 100 pp., $0.60. 

Based on the author’s well-known House- 
wifery and Laundering, this “manual of rules 
for the technical processes in homemaking” is 
designed for high school and college classes, 
homemakers, household employees, and insti- 
tutional workers. 


Le Ménage Simplifié ou la Vie en Rose [House- 
keeping Simplified or Life in Rose Color]. 
By PAvuLeTreE BERNEGE. Paris: Librairie 
Stock, 1935, 320 pp., 15 francs. 

The friends whom Mlle. Bernége made during 
her visit to the United States a few years ago 
will feel her vivacious personality through this 
amusing, up-to-the-minute, yet sensible and 
carefully considered application of good man- 
agement principles to household processes and 
planning. Incidentally, the book reveals many 
French points of view often missed by foreigners. 
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Draping and Dress Design. By Mary Evans. 
Sketches by Eva M. Darpen. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1935, 
89 pp., paper bound, $2. 

A discussion which attempts to “present 
only the principles of technique in modeling 
that are basic in dress design and that have 
withstood the test of time.” Intended for 
advanced students in colleges and trade and 
vocational schools who are already familiar 
with dress construction and who can use it as a 
foundation for original, creative work. 


Art Education Today. Edited by MEMBERS OF 
THE Fine Arts StaFF oF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, CotumBIA UNIVERSITY. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935, 78 pp., $1.25 
plus 15 cents postage. 

This “annual devoted to the problems of art 
education” seeks to “provide a forum for 
divergent contemporary opinion on the vital 
subjects of art and art teaching.” The ten 
papers it contains are dedicated to Arthur 
Wesley Dow. Ruth Reeves contributes one 
“On Designing Textiles”; L. Thomas Hopkins 
describes “A Point of View in Art Education”; 
and Francis Henry Taylor reports “Observa- 
tions on Art Education among School Children 
of Worcester.” 


How to Spend Money. Everybody's Practical 
Guide to Buying. By BrinpzeE. New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 1935, 297 pp., $2. 
For the multitude of technical facts and other 

special information here brought together for 

the benefit of people who would like to be intelli- 
gent in their purchasing as well as for checking 
the accuracy of her statements, the author 
acknowledges help from many persons in busi- 
ness, the professions, and government service. 
Official reports and similar sources have also 
been drawn on. But the sparkling style, the 
good nature of the references to abuses, and 
the general spirit of fair play are the author’s 
own. Characteristic of the method of treat- 
ment are the chapter heads, such as “Yard- 
sticks for Yard-Goods,” “Smart Footwork” 

(shoes), “As You Make Your Bed” (sheets and 

blankets), “The Poor Fish” (fish industry), 

“Picking Fruits and Vegetables.” 


What Makes People Buy. By Donatp A. 
Larrp. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1935, 237 pp., $2.50. 

A psychologist known both as investigator 
and as popularizer of scientific findings presents 
the shortcomings of the earlier adaptations of 
psychology to business and the resultant “high- 
pressure” methods, and attempts to show how 
more recent theories of fundamental drives can 
be used to stimulate the wish to buy. Written 
for the businessman, it may aid the consumer to 
develop sales resistance. 


The Consumer Seeks aWay. By CLARK Fore- 
MAN and MIcHAEL Ross. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., 1935, 223 pp., $2. 
Two economists present their analysis of the 

causes and possible cure of the economic crisis 
in the mildly dramatized form of conversations 
which a young unemployed bank employee 
holds with persons in various walks of life. In 
the course of them he reaches the conclusion 
that the only lasting protection for persons in 
his position lies in a united effort to secure 
recognition of consumer needs and rights. 


Enchanted Acre. By Gove HAamBIpGE. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1935, 344 pp., $2.50. 

This account of “adventures in backyard 
farming” is the outgrowth of the experiences of 
the author and his family in trying to combine 
life in the country and the profitable cultivation 
of a little land with his work as magazine and 
free-lance writer. Although his main purpose 
is to show the difficulties and rewards of such a 
life, he manages to impart a variety of technical 
information about crops and stock in a delight- 
fully simple, readable way. 


Education for an Age of Power. The TVA Poses 
a Problem. By Joserpn K. Hart. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1935, 245 pp., 
$2.50. 

Social and economic problems raised by the 
developments in the Tennessee Valley are con- 
sidered as conspicuous examples of essentially 
similar ones which the conflict between our 
technological progress and our mores is causing 
all over the world, and the plea is made fora 
new philosophy and practice of education 
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which will remove or reconcile the conflict 
rather than intensify it as much of our educa- 
tional effort seems to do at present. 


Back to Work. The Story of PWA. By Har- 
otp L. Ickes. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935, 276 pp., $2.50. 

The Administrator of Public Works tells 
what was attempted and accomplished through 
the three billions spent under his direction in the 
two years beginning June 1933. Among those 
ends promoted by special groups of projects are 
better roads, cheaper power, public health, 
slum clearance, and improved housing. 


Retail Price Behavior. Studies in Business 
Administration, Volume V, Number 2. By 
Joun H. Cover. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1935, 92 pp., $1. 
Abstracted in the May JourNAL, page 320. 


The Emergence of a New Public Employment 
Service. By Jess T. Hopxrns. With the 
collaboration of MABEL E. Crarts, CHARLES 
H. Howarp, and E. PARKER. 
Rochester: Public Employment Center of 
Rochester, 1935, 345 pp. 

A discussion of the “new conception of the 
purpose, scope, methods and potential social 
value of the Public Employment Service,” of 
interest to home economics departments which 
have no such employment service in their com- 
munities and which feel the need of one for 
placing girls and women from training courses in 
household employment. It is obtainable from 
the New York State Employment Service, 124 
East 28th Street, New York City, while the 
limited supply lasts. 


Social Work Year Book, 1935. Frep S. Hatt, 
Editor. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1935, 698 pp., $4. 

The third of a biennial series of descriptions 
of organized activities in social work and related 
fields. Part One includes articles by recognized 
authorities on important phases of social work, 
each followed by references to literature. Part 
Two is a directory of 990 agencies operating in 
the social field; it includes public agencies both 
federal and state, also national private agencies, 
giving the address and purpose or activities. 


Interviewing in Social Work. By Pautine V. 
Younc. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1935, 416 pp., $3. 

Addressed mainly to social service workers, 
this analysis of the technics and problems of 
interviewing should be valuable to home 
economists and others who wish to use the 
method in studies of family relationships. 


Men and Women of Far Horizons. Compiled 
and edited by Jesse R. Witson. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1935, 214 pp., $1. 

That Other America. By Joun A. Mackay. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1935, 214 pp., 
$1. 

The Flying Boat. By Ropert N. McLean. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1935, 184 pp., 
$1. 

Although intended primarily to stimulate 
young people’s interest in foreign missions, 
these accounts of missionaries and the countries 
they work in give pictures of everyday life and 
customs that may be welcome to student home 
economics clubs that are planning programs 
about other countries. The first tells of such 
special types of work as medicine, teaching, and 
maternal and infant welfare; the second deals 
with Latin American countries; and the third 
(for younger readers) with Mexico. 


Nutrition Work with Children. By Lyota J. 
Roserts. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1935, 639 pp., $4. 

To be reviewed. 


Diet and Physical Efficiency. The Influence of 
Frequency of Meals upon Physical Efficiency 
and Industrial Productivity. By Howarp W. 
HacGarp and LEon A. GREENBERG. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1935, 180 pp., 
$3. 

Realizing both the importance and the 

neglect of the problem stated in the subtitle, 

the authors carried on the elaborate investiga- 
tions here reported. The general conclusions 
are that a rise in muscular efficiency is induced 
by food and correlated with an increased utili- 
zation of carbohydrates; that there is no 
physiological reason for the common choice of 
three meals a day; and that what is needed is 
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not more food but food in smaller amounts and 
at more frequent intervals, say in five meals 


a day. 


Lactobacillus Acidophilus and Its Therapeutic 
Application. By Leo F. RETTGER, MAURICE 
N. Levy, Louts WEINSTEIN, and JAMEs E. 
Wetss. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1935, 203 pp., $2.50. 

As the result of a clinical and bacteriological 
study the authors conclude that lactobacillus 
acidophilus is an important, probably the most 
significant, factor in the successful application 
of acidophilus milk to certain types of intestinal 
disturbances for which it is often used. 


Sedgwick’s Principles of Sanitary Science and 
Public Health. Rewritten and enlarged. By 
SAMUEL C. Prescott and Murray P. Hor- 
woop. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935, 654 pp., $4.25. 

In revising what since its publication in 1901 
has come to be recognized as both a standard 
and a classic in its field, two of Professor Sedg- 
wick’s students and colleagues have attempted 
to bring it in line with the many recent advances 
in sanitary science without impairing its lucidity 
and authoritativeness. The present version is 
designed primarily for students, but is also 
valuable for all public health workers and civic- 
minded men and women. 


Annual Review of Biochemistry. Edited by 
James Murray Luck. Volume IV. Stan- 
ford University P. O., California: Annual 
Review of Biochemistry, Ltd., 1935, 639 pp., 
$5. 

The papers covered in this annual survey are 
as usual treated by special editors, each of 
whom is responsible for the material under a 
given heading. As usual, also, much of it 
bears on human nutrition. The three earlier 
volumes were subsidized by Mr. Francis Gar- 
van and the Chemical Foundation; beginning 
with the present one, the publication of the 
series will be continued as a self-supporting 
project. 


Observation of Young Children. By Lovtsa C. 


WAGOoNER with the help of Martua Turum, 
Litta W. 


and GERTRUDE 
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ATHEARN ANnpoN. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, 297 pp., 
$2.50. 

This manual, designed to guide undergradu- 
ate students in their observations in a nursery 
school laboratory, should prove useful to par- 
ents as well. The first few pages are devoted 
to a discussion of the importance of directed 
observation, the aims of the nursery school, 
and the means for attaining them and to many 
helpful suggestions on how to make observa- 
tions. The main body of the book contains 
observation blanks dealing with many kinds of 
situations but with the emphasis always on 
“the importance of understanding the child 
as a developing human being.” While the 
authors have made an effort to formulate pro- 
cedures which will be flexible enough for use 
under varying conditions, they also make it 
clear that procedures have to be modified to 
meet individual situations. 


We Go to Nursery School. By Marjorie 
and E. Bratz. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 1935, 
[64 pp.] $1. 

These carefully planned, beautifully taken 
pictures of real children at the nursery school at 
the St. George’s School for Child Study, 
Toronto, together with the few accompanying 
words of simple text, would give a child (or 
his parents) an admirable idea of what a day in 
such a school is like. 


Researches in Parent Education III. By 
H. OjyeMANN, Lots ALBERTA ACKERLEY, 
Evetyn Int Butter, and BLancue E. 
Heprick. GEorGE D. Sropparp, Editor. 
Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1935, 391 pp., 
paper $1.35, cloth $1.70. 

This third volume of parent education re- 
searches from the University of Iowa reports 
studies of two types of subjects: (1) objectives 
and needs in the field of parent education; (2) 
learning potentialities of parents. Of especial 
interest to those teaching child development 
and family relationships in the high school is 
the study reported in Part V of “the needs of 
high school students and the effectiveness of a 
program of learning in selected phases of child 
development and family relationships.” 
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Parents Look at Modern Education. By WrnI- 
FRED E. Barn. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1935, 330 pp., $2.50. 
An associate at New College, Columbia 

University, who is also a national fellow in 

child development under the National Research 

Council, here attempts to help parents under- 

stand the aims and methods of modern schools 

so that they can more effectively aid the chil- 
dren to profit by the new types of opportunity 
offered. 


The Adolescent in the Family. Report of the 
Subcommittee on the Function of Home 
Activities in the Education of the Child, 
E. W. Burcess, Chairman. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1934, 473 pp., $3. 

This book reports the results of a survey “of 
the conditions of homes and the relations of 
children to parents” made by the committee 
on the function of home activities in the educa- 
tion of the child. The survey was conducted 
through the public schools by means of ques- 
tionnaires answered by the pupil and a rating 
scale filled out by the teacher for each pupil. 
Only children of the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades were chosen, but these represented the 
following groups: white children of native-born 
fathers, Negro children, children of foreign- 
born fathers. Both urban and rural groups are 
included, but the former predominate. 

The two most important findings of the study 
were: (1) that the externals of home life such 
as housing arrangements are not nearly so 
significant for the personality development of 
children as are such intangible aspects of family 
life as affectional relations; (2) that ‘the aver- 
age level of family relations and of personality 
adjustment of the children is somewhat higher 
for urban than for rural children.” Obviously, 
the findings are limited by the group studied, a 
point which the committee makes quite clear 
in presenting its conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 


Sex Habits: A Vital Factor in Well-Being. By 
A. BuscHkE and F. JacopsouHn. New York: 


Emerson Books, Inc., 1935, 204 pp., $2.50. 
A frank, detailed discussion of the structure 
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and function of the genital organs, problems of 
puberty, and the sexual impulse in men and 
women. Of particular interest to those en- 
gaged in marriage and family counseling are 
the last four chapters, which deal more directly 
with mate selection and the husband and wife 
relationship. 


The Woman Asks the Doctor. By Emit Novak. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1935, 189 pp., $1.50. 

Convinced by 30 years of gynecological prac- 
tice that “the woman who is intelligent and 
who knows at least something of the distinctive 
biological characteristics of her sex makes a far 
more satisfactory patient than the one who is 
ignorant of the significance of any of her 
special physiological functions,” and that other 
women should be able to “know something of 
the significance of the remarkable cyclical 
phenomena which characterize their sex, par- 
ticularly as these have for centuries been 
enshrouded in a mantle of mysticism,” the 
author presents the necessary information with 
scientific detachment, clarity, and simplicity. 


Understanding Yourself. The Mental Hygiene 
of Personality. By Ernest R. GROVEs. 
New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 1935, 
278 pp., $2.50. 

Drawing upon the more technical literature 
in the fields of mental hygiene, physiology, 
psychology, chemistry, sociology, and cultural 
anthropology as a basis for this very readable 
book on human nature, Dr. Groves attempts 
“to help the reader know himself, to tolerate 
what cannot be changed, and to utilize to the 
full his personal and unique resources.” 


Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord. 
By HarrretT R. Mowrer. New York: 
American Book Company, 1935, 290 pp., 
$2.25. 

This study of the relationship of marriage 
adjustment to the personality development of 
individuals indicates that “‘satisfactory treat- 
ment can rest only upon adequate analysis of 
the situation and of the background out of 
which personality difficulties in marriage arise.” 
The peculiar contribution of this study is the 
combined use of the points of view of sociology, 
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social psychology, and psychoanalysis in ana- 
lyzing and treating personalities whose diffi- 
culties arose from their marital relations. 


The Psychology of Wants, Interests, and Altti- 
tudes. By Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935, 
301 pp., $3.50. 

This book reports research experiments of 
Dr. Thorndike and his associates directed 
toward discovering “how wants, interests, and 
attitudes influence learning; and how they 
themselves are learned.” Part I considers the 
ways in which these wants, interests, and atti- 
tudes stimulate and guide the individual’s 
thought and action; Part II, the ways in which 
they themselves are strengthened or weakened 
by inner development and experiences. 


Family and By C. ZIMMERMAN 
and 


Merte E. Frampton. New York: 
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D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1935, 611 

pp., $3.50. 

The point of view expressed here is that 
there is need of direct field observation as well 
as theoretical analysis “‘of the relations between 
the family and the rest of society.” Believing 
the family to be the “‘basic social unit and the 
basic problem of general sociology,” the authors 
adopted Le Play’s method of firsthand study of 
families to determine how social changes have 
affected the family. Of especial interest to 
those engaged in relief and rehabilitation work 
are two questions raised by this study: Should 
the customary economic orientation of the farm 
be changed without clear thought as to its 
ultimate consequences on the family? How 
much of relief need arises from changes in the 
family type due to the anti-familistic doctrines 
now so popular? [For a critical review of this 
book see the August issue of the Journal of 
Farm Economics, Vol. 17, No. 3.] 
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MISCELLANY 


Hosiery. “When You Buy Hosiery” is the 
title of Consumer Purchasing Leaflet No. 4 
issued by the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Single copies may be purchased for 2 
cents, 25 or more for 1 cent each from the 
Association, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

The development and general nature of 
standards for manufacturer and inspection of 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery as approved by 
the hosiery industry are described on pages 161 
to 163 of Industrial Standardization for June, 
and proposed grade marks are reproduced. 


Chicago Meeting. Four excellent articles 
describing the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association appeared on 
front pages of the Christian Science Monitor 
for June 25, 26, 27, and 28, and the series may 
be obtained by sending 15 cents to the Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Society, 1 Norway 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Home Economics in Business. The depart- 
ment of home economics in business announces 
that the following material can be obtained 
from the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Mills Building, Washington, D. C.: 
“Occupational Opportunities for the Home 
Economics Trained High School Girl,” a 9-page 
mimeographed report of a study made by the 
Chicago home economics women in business, 
ten cents a copy; and “Preparation for the 
Business Field of Home Economics,” an 18- 
page pamphlet, ten cents a copy, which was 
noted on page 126 of the February JouRNAL. 


“Opportunities for Girls.” A fine general 
statement of the opportunities open to well- 
trained home economics college graduates has 
been prepared for the committee on vocational 
guidance of the Ohio Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and issued as an attractive 4 x 9 leaflet 
of 8 pages. Besides giving girls reliable infor- 
mation, it should serve admirably to educate 
administrators in the real significance and value 
of home economics. Copies may be obtained 
from Miss Mary E. Parker, Flora Stone Mather 
College, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, for $3 a hundred. 


Etiquette for Girls. In “(Good Manners for 
Young Women” Mary Perin Barker gives 
college girls the same sort of sensible, reliable 
advice that she gave to college men in the bul- 
letin noted on page 326 of the May JouRNAL. 
Like that, this leaflet may be obtained from 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, for 15 cents a copy. 


High School Clubs. Maris M. Proffitt in- 
cludes household arts among the classifications 
in a study of clubs in high schools in cities of 
varying size. They are found in 336 of 816 
schools, most commonly in junior high schools, 
and about 12 per cent of their total member- 
ship is composed of boys. The study is 
reported in U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education Bulletin 1934, No. 18. 


Toy Guns and Delinquency. In its educa- 
tional campaign against delinquency the local 
parent-teacher association, believing that toy 
weapons often “lead straight to delinquency” 
persuaded 80 children in the Ryerson School, 
Chicago, to let their pistols, guns, even a 
treasured pair of handcuffs, be ceremonially 
burned in a bonfire, while many more of the 
2,000 pupils signed a pledge not to play with 
toy weapons. 


Women’s Work. ‘Two recent bulletins from 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor contain information of interest to 
home economists: No. 131, “Industrial Home 
Work in Rhode Island, with Special Reference 
to the Lace Industry” and No. 133, “Employ- 
ment Conditions in Beauty Shops.” In both 
industries conditions and wages left very much 
to be desired. 


Family Relationships and Parent Education. 
Recent bulletins in this field include “Varieties 
of Family Relationships and Some Pedagogical 
Implications” by Eduard C. Lindeman, Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, 60 West 
42d Street, New York City; “Bibliography on 
Education in Family Life, Marriage, Parent- 
hood, and Young People’s Relationships,” Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, 
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New York City, 5 cents a copy; and “The 
Rochester Program in Child Development and 
Parent Education,” 1929-1934, by Hazel M. 
Cushing and Florence E. Winchell, Board of 
Education, Rochester, New York. 


“Security for the Farm Home.” The value 
of A.A.A. policies to farm homes is the subject 
of an 11-page leaflet of this title recently issued 
by that organization. The last section is 
headed “Why A.A.A. Program Appeals to 
Farm Women.” 


Public Works Housing. The need for slum 
clearance and housing for low-income groups is 
set forth by Edith Elmer Wood in Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
Housing Division Bulletin No. 1 “Slums and 
Blighted Areas in the United States.” Another 
publication of the division, the attractive 20- 
page bulletin “Planning American Standards 
for Low-Rent Housing” by Alfred Fellheimer, 
gives pictures and plans of projects and units 
of different types developed by the division, 
together with a very useful statement of mini- 
mum standards for planning, design, construc- 
tion, and location of equipment. Similar 
material, more completely and elaborately pre- 
sented, is found in “Unit Plans: Typical Room 
Arrangements, Site Plans and Details for Low- 
Rent Housing” prepared by the Housing Divi- 
sion and purchasable from the Superintendent 
of Documents for $2.50 a copy. 


Rice Cookery. In “Cooking American Vari- 
eties of Rice,” Mabel C. Stienbarger of the 
Bureau of Home Economics describes the char- 
acteristics of varieties and grades of rice 
commonly found in our markets, and gives a 
few recipes for cooking. The bulletin, whose 
cover shows kernels of different types of rice, 
is listed as U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 112 and may be obtained from the 
Department on request. 


Infant Feeding. The results of a survey of 


657 babies in villages of New York State are 
reported by Rachael Sanders Bizal as a contri- 
bution from studies in home economics, in 
Bulletin 610 from the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 
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“A Course of Study in Children’s Clothing.” 
Diana Savage Dent and Lucy Fuller James of 
Winston-Salem Teachers College are authors of 
a course for junior home economics students 
which they developed at Prairie View State 
College, Texas, and which is now published in 
outline form by Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The price is $1, with a dis- 
count of 20 per cent allowed on orders for 10 
or more copies. 


Social Hygiene. “Health for Man and Boy,” 
“Women and Their Health,” and “Marriage 
and Parenthood” are the titles of three leaflets 
by Dr. William F. Snow which are issued by and 
may be purchased from the American Social 
Hygiene Association, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City, for 5 cents each. 


An Austrian Account of the B.H.E. Under 
the title “Das Amerikanische Zentrum fiir 
Hauswirtschaftswissenschaft” Gisela Urban 
tells readers of Lebenswirtschaft und Lebens- 
unterricht about the work of the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. Frau Urban will be 
remembered as the author of an article in the 
March JourNAL. 


London Children at the Jubilee. Seventy 
thousand school children came up to London 
for the great parade in connection with the 
King’s Jubilee in May, and Education tells us 
that the organization was so complete that 
after they had seen the King, the Queen, the 
Life Guards, and all the rest, the children 
marched off through the crowds and traffic to 
their various trains, trams, and busses with 
never a hitch and without leaving one trace of 
litter behind. No wonder Mr. E. M. Rich, 
education officer of London, said, “I don’t 
know which I am more proud of—the children 
or the teachers.” 


Dining Car Dietitian. Pearl Andrews of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is 
described in the annual Woman’s Number of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Magazine as the first 
woman to serve as instructor of dining car 
cookery and service. Her task is to see that 
good standards are set up and maintained. 
Much of the work is done on the trains, where 
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she divides her time between supervising the 
preparation of the meal in the kitchen and 
inspecting its service. 


Curriculum Studies. “Bibliography of Stud- 
ies of the Home Economics Curriculum, 1926- 
1934” is the title of a bulletin prepared by a 
committee of the home economics section of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education, as 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 179, Home 
Economics Series No. 17. Over 400 items are 
included, classified according to educational 
levels and indexed by subject and author. 


Books of 1934. The annual list of educa- 
tional books published in 1934 appeared in 
School and Society for March 30, 1935. It 
includes 745 titles, with stars against those on 
the N.E.A.’s list of sixty. Volumes of interest 
to home economists are found scattered through 
several classifications. 


Home Economics in Baltimore. Pictures, 
descriptions, and philosophy of the home 
economics work in the Baltimore public schools 
have been skillfully assembled by the home 
economics department and printed by the 
school of printing connected with the city 
school system in an attractive, up-to-date- 
looking bulletin that is helping to make the 
citizens realize what progressive homemaking 
education does for girls, their families, and their 
schools. 


Modernization of the Waverly Press. The 
printers of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics 
in the April issue of their house organ The 
Kalends Pictorial give their friends and patrons 
a telling picture of the steps by which during 
the last five years they have been systematically 
modernizing their plant and organization until 
it is one of the most efficient in the industry 
from the point of view of both mechanical 
equipment and conditions of employment. 
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Visitors are welcome, and when in Baltimore 
home economists may be interested to inspect 
the up-to-date establishment of the company 
that has printed their magazine ever since its 
first issue in February 1909. 


Rural Young People. “Interests, Activities, 
and Problems of Rural Young Folk. I. Women 
15 to 29 Years of Age” by Mildred B. Thurow 
is the report of part of a study made in connec- 
tion with the research program of the depart- 
ment of rural social organization of Cornell 
University. It appears as Bulletin 617 of the 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ithaca, New York. Part II will deal 
with unmarried young men of the same age 


group. 


“Health, Recreation, Leisure.”” Home econ- 
omists on the lookout for suggestions for things 
girls like to do, might write to the Womans 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
for the list of publications on such topics which 
it issues for the use of the National Y.W.C.A. 


Child Health. Among noteworthy articles 
in the May issue of the Child Health Bulletin 
published by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation are an account of the American Com- 
mittee on Maternal Welfare, “Health Stand- 
ards for the Adolescent” by Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, and a description of the nutritional 
status indices issued by the Association. 


Parents and Sex Education. Sidonie Mats- 
ner Gruenberg contributed a valuable article 
on “Parents’ Problems in Sex Education” to 
the February issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology. 


Family Welfare Publications. The Family 
Welfare Association of America, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, announces that several 
pamphlets containing outstanding papers from 
the November 1934 conference on family life 
and national recovery are available at cost. 
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